i Moves Set 


To Salvage 
Wage Bill | 


By Willard Shelton 


The Kennedy Administration, 
hit by a one-vote setback on its 
minimum wage proposals in the 
House, has turned to the Senate 
seeking a bill broad enough to 
permit a final measure close to 
mame the President’s recommendations. 
‘ The Senate Labor Committee 
with Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg in consultation began execu- 
tive sessions at once. The prospect}. 

was that a bill would be cleared 
by i ommities about Apr. 11. Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield (D- 
Mont.) said floor action might come 
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Critical Joblessness Hits 
‘wo-Thirds of U.S. Cities 


Kennedy Warns of 


\Persistent Danger 


By David L. Perlman 


A record two-thirds of the nation’s major industrial areas—101 
out of 150—have been listed by the Labor Dept. as areas of “sub- 
stantial unemployment.” The. March totals topped the 1958 reces- 
sion high of 89, were triple the number listed a year ago and 25 
‘| more than the last tabulation in J pauny. 


The report came on the heels of a7’ 

warning by Bees Jom Femme’! House Oks 
Areas Bill 
250 to 167 


employment this spring will not 
By Gene Zack 


necessarily reduce the high level of 
unemployment or mark the begin- 
ning of “a sustained economic 
growth”. for the nation. 
Kennedy, at his last press con- 
ference, refused to express un- 
The House, by a vote of 250 
to 167, has passed Pres. John F, 
Kennedy’s $394 million de- 
pressed areas bill after beating 
efforts of a conservative Repub- 
lican-Democratic coalition to 


qualified agreement that the con- 
dition of the economy is “im- 

force. through a watered-down 
substitute. 


proving,” declaring that it is “im- 
Final passage came after the 


possible” to make any precise 
judgment at this time. 

House voted 291 to 125 to reject 
a coalition measure sponsored by 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
Rep. William B, Widnall (R-N.J.) 


“were pledged to support a com- 

" promise scaled-down Administra- 
tion bill and failed to appear— 
although they were physically 
present for a quorum and a roll- 

“call before and after the show- 
down vote. 

’ Capitol observers acknowledged 

that the initial defeat for the Ad- 

Ministration gave a substantial vic- 

tory, even if eventually modified, 

to the Republican-Democratic con- 
gervative coalition that for years 
has blocked liberal legislation in the 

House. 

Test on Compromise 

The key test came on an Ad- 
Ministration-supported compromise 
sponsored by Rep. Carl Albert (D- 
Okla.). 

It was offered in an attempt to 
_ pick up support that Democratic 
legislative leaders told the White 
House they could not obtain for 
the broader Roosevelt bill ap- 
proved by the House Labor Com- 
mittee and carrying out Pres. 
’ Kennedy’s own proposals. 

The Albert compromise, as it} 4 = 
yer te ne shor of workers 70 be |FIRST ANTI-RECESSION measure passed by Congress, a tem- 
newly covered by the minimum | porary unemployment compensation bill, is signed into law_ by 
wage law from the 4.3 million of | Pres. John F. Kennedy at White House ceremonies. Looking on, 
the Roosevelt bill to 3.8 million. | left to right, are Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), Vice Pres. 


likewise has emphasized that “the 
Administration is gravely concerned 
about the unemployment problem 
which will persist” and declined 
to speculate that the “bottom” of 
the recession has been reached. 
The sharp rise in the number of 
hard-hit areas came despite a level- 


overtime wages. 


It provided protection only to the 
extent of a $1-an-hour wage, with 
no provision for statutory step-ups 
and with no_ time-and-one-half 


Lyndon B. Johnson, Rep. Wilbu 


20 Stones Sign Pacts: 


S. Kerr iia ), and Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg. 


r D. Mills (D-Ark.), Sen. Robert 


ing off of industrial production in 
February after a six-month decline. 


_| While some of the industrial areas 


surveyed reported an increase in 
employment over the past year, 
the Labor Dept. noted that in most 


which would have cut funds to 
$275 million. The substitute would 
have provided only loans instead 
of a combination of loans and 
grants for hard-hit communities. 


Action on area redevelopment 


Administration leaders reluctant- 
ly accepted the compromise and a 
pitched battle was waged between 
Kennedy backers and the conserv- 
ative coalition for doubtful mem- 
bers. 


The coalition, operated by Re- 
publican Floor Leader Charles A. 
Halleck (ind.) and Democrat How- 
ard W. Smith (Va.), offered a far 


came in the wake of a sharp set- 
back for the new Administra- 
tion on minimum wage legisla- 
tion. The coalition, by a one- 
vote margin in that case sub- 
stituted a bill calling for a $1.15- 
an-hour wage and coverage for 
only 1.4 million new workers. 
Kennedy had asked for a wage 
floor of $1.25 and coverage for 


cases the pickup in jobs “was not 
fully adequate to absorb the con- 
tinuing growth in the local labor 
force.” 
Joblessness Widespread 

The deepening jobless crisis was 
not confined to the big cities. The 
Labor Dept.’s list of smaller com- 
munities with substantial unemploy- 


Machinery in Motion 


ToSpeed JoblessPay 


The Labor Dept. has set in motion the machinery for. speeding 
extended unemployment compensation benefits to 725,000 workers 


7 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Kennedy Asks 


$3.2 Billion 


ment measure. 


Housing Bill 


Pres. John F. Kennedy, launching 
an all-out fight against slums and 
Sbstandard homes, has sent to 
Congress a comprehensive $3.2 bil- 
lion housing and urban redevelop- 


and who are still without work. 


who have exhausted jobless payment rights in the past nine months 


Within an hour after Pres. John F. Kennedy signed the TUC 


measure, 
passed by the 87th Congress, offi- 
cials of 20 states had entered into 
agreements with the federal gov- 
ernment to make the emergency 
aid available. Other states were ex- 
pected to follow suit quickly. 
Moving quickly to put the pro- 
gram into operation, many states 
have already begun taking and 
processing claims from the long- 
term jobless. The bulk of the 


first. anti-recession bill® 


prior to Apr. 1; 1962, will be aided 
by. the program, which will pump 
some $1 billion in added benefits 
into the lagging economy. 

A companion measure, signed 
into law by the President at the 
same time he signed the TUC bill, 

(Continued on Page 12) 


ment rose by 32 in the March 
report to a total of 184. 

Substantial unemployment is de- 
fined by the Labor Dept. as an 
unemployment rate above 6 percent 
which is expected to persist for 
several months to come. The March 
total of 101 major areas so listed 
is the highest ever recorded during 
the 10 years the department has 
maintained comparable statistics. 

“Of the three categories of sub- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


4.3 million more workers, 

The Senate Labor Committee is 
scheduled to take up the minimum 
wage issue Apr. 11, and Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) 
has forecast that the Senate would 
pass a bill “approximately along 
the lines of what the President re- 
quested.” 

There were these other develop- 
ments in Congress: 

@ The House Ways & Means 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Meany Gives-Blueprint-for America 


' The President said his propo- 
sals were designed to “reverse the 
Steady deterioration of our cities” 


claims is expected during the week 
of Apr. 3. 


A Labor Dept. spokesman es- 


In Accepting 4 Freedoms Award 


> my Fanta ees timated that the benefit checks New York—A blueprint for the American future was presented by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
live under conditions this nation | W°U!4 be im the hands of a ma- | Meany in accepting the Four Freedoms award, ata dinner here. Emphasizing that he did not regard 
tn no longer afford.” jority of those eligible by Apr. | the award as a personal tribute but rather as an honor to the labor movement, the AFL-CIO leader 


15—less than 10 weeks after 
Kennedy, in his State of the Un- 
ion Message, assigned top priority 
to the temporary program to 
“abate the waste and miséry of 
unemployment.” 

In addition to the 725,000 pres- 
ent exhaustees, an estimated 2.4 
million workers who are expected 


laid down as a program for America: 

1. Guaranteeing a college education for qualified youngsters regardless of whether their parents 
have the needed money. © 

2. Providing jobs for the 13 mil-| icans will have enough to eat. 
lion men and women who will enter |. 5. Giving unstinting aid to un- 
the job market in the next. decade. | derdeveloped nations. 

3. Wiping out every vestige of} 6 Advancing the cause of peace 
racial and religious discrimination. |in freedom. 

4. Improving production and dis- 


In letters of transmittal to Vice 
Lyndon B. Johnson and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.), Kennedy said his proposed 
bill spelled out the steps the gov- 
emment must take “to enable the 
housing industry to return to full 
Pfoduction as soon as possible.” 
The President said that his bill 


if possible and to turn it back if 
necessary. 

Referring to the “titanic struggle 
for human freedom that goes on in 
the world,” Meany declared: “To 


(Continued on Page 11) 


to use up regular state benefits 


tribution so as to ensure that Amer- 


7. Maintaining our military 
strength so as to deter aggression 


millions behind the Iron Curtain, 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Peace Corps 
Seen Nee 
Union Skills 

_ The newly. formed Peace Corps 
may lean heavily on union-de- 


veloped technical skills and ap- 
prenticeship training programs in 


recruiting young people to serve 


overseas. : 

The Peace Corps, to be made up 
of volunteers to work in the newly 
emerging nations, has begun dis- 
tribution of 200,000 questionnaires 
which emphasize job sspprlaer and 


eS Ae 


; p mivice. of specialists from 

pvérmment, labor, business and 
‘eddedtion: They will go first to 
. the 20,006 persons who have vol- 
unteered thus far to serve with 
pilot projects abroad. 

Later the questionnaires. will go 
to labor unions, business organiza- 
tions and other interested. groups, 
according to Peace Corps Dir. Sar- 
gent Shriver, to make it possible 
for as large a group as possible to 
volunteer for this service. 

The 8,000-member New York 
Newspaper Guild, meanwhile, 
voted to put its full support be- 
hind the Peace Corps operation 
and launched a drive to aid in 
enlisting trained newspaper and 
magazine personnel, especially 
those with trade union back- 
grounds, te assist emerging na- 
tions in the building of their 
own news media. : 

The local called on management 
to offer all employes recruited into 
the corps unpaid leaves of absence, 
with all rights under their contracts 
unimpaired. Such action, the exec- 
utive board said, would be “in the 
best spirit of union-management 
cooperation for the advancement 
of our national interests.” 


Four Freedoms Award 
Presented to Meany 


(Continued from Page 1) 
freedom of speech is unknown to- 
day; freedom from fear ‘is. just a 
dream; freedom of religion just a 
myth; freedom from want is: deter- 
‘mined by the extent to which the 
military dictatorship requires pro- 
duction for human _ destruction 
rather than human needs.” 


Organized labor is in the fore- 
front of the effort to. achieve 
peace with freedom, he said, be- 
cause “they know that the de- 
nial of human freedom anywhere, 
that slavery anywhere, for what- 
ever reason, is a threat to free- 
dom everywhere.” 


Previous recipients of the Four 
Freedoms award, which is bestowed 
by the Four Freedoms Foundation, 
have been former Pres, Truman, 
the late Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, former 
Gov. Averell Harriman, former 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman and other 
distinguished Americans. 


Formal presentation of the 
award was made at a meeting in 
the Waldorf-Astoria ct ie 


Elizabeth Reedy 


Wins Scholarship 


Princeton, N. J.—Elizabeth K, 
Reedy, daughter of Wesley Reedy, 
assistant to AFL-CIO  Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler, and Mrs. 
Reedy, has been awarded a Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowship for 
graduate study in teaching. 

Miss Reedy, a student. at Lake 
Forest College in Illinois, was one 
of 1,333 students reeceiving the 
award, named for the World War I 
President and one-time head of 
Princeton University here, ...The 
fellowship covers the first-year of 
graduate study, and is designed to 
stimulate interest in college teaching 


chief of the BLS safety division; 


tion in safety and occupational 
ready to take its seats. 
Twenty-five students from 18 


FIRST. NATIONAL. SAFETY Training Institute oe 704 the 
AFL-CIO ‘arid-the U:S. Dept. of Labor got advice and/information 
from this panel of experts. Left to right, J. V. Waite, Bureau of 


Labor Standards safety consultant; 
Committee on Safety and Occupational Health; Stanley J. Butcher, 


First Safety Institute 
Operated by AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO first national institute in safety training has grad- 
uated its first class of union members after a week’s intensive instruc- 


George Brown of the AFL-CIO 


Francis L. Otto, assistant chief. 


health, and a second class was 


union organizations in places as 


Calif., and Waterbury, Conn., at- 
tended the pilot class in the Rail- 
way Labor building. Students were 
provided by AFL-CIO organiza- 
tions, teachers by the U.S. Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Standards. 

George Brown, executive secre- 
tary of the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Safety and Occupational Health, 
told the opening session that the in- 
stitute marked a pioneer step in 


labor history. After many years of 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
im a speech said Meany’s leader- 
ship of American labor “has been 
characterized by honesty of opin- 
ion, firmness of judgment and 
constant awareness of the real 
values that should motivate labor 
organizations.” 

The four freedoms, first enunci- 
ated by Pres. Roosevelt in a mes- 
sage to Congress Jan. 6, 1941, 
comprise freedom of speech and 
expression, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. 


Goldberg emphasized that ‘‘a way 
of life which offers intellectual free- 
dom through political. guarantees, 
and also offers economic freedom 
through wise social and economic 
legislation, is the highest creation 
of civilized man.” 

“Only from such a system could 
evolve a concept,” he said, like that 
of the four freedoms. And if com- 
munism steals our rhetoric, abuses 
our vocabulary, distorts our seman- 
tics—they cannot undo the truth 
of. our system. Both bread and 
equality, both freedom and security 
—these are inseparable. We can 
attain them. Communism cannot. 
That is the simple message of the 
four freedoms doctrine.” 

Goldberg told the dinner audi- 
ence that he was bringing Pres. 
Kennedy's personal greetings and 
congratulations to Meany. 

Harriman, now U.S. ambassador- 
at-large, attended the dinner, say- 
ing he had come especially from the 
nation’s capital to pay tribute to 
Meany. He emphasized that the 
ideological struggle in the world is 
as vital as the economic struggle and 
that the role of the AFL-CIO in 
world affairs is “absolutely essen- 
tial in any program which our or 


widely separated as Long Beach,® 


cooperation in management and 
government programs, he said, la- 
bor is expanding its cooperation by 
sponsoring its own courses, and he 
paid tribute to the assistance of Dir. 
Arthur Motley of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. 


The training institute is de- 
signed to train union members 
who will in turn train others. 
Limited to 25 students per class, 
it will be held four times a year. 
Courses deal with beginning 
safety instruction, chemical and 
environmental training, fnclud- 
ing radiation safety, and me- 
chanical and physical safety. 


There is no charge for instruc- 
tion but each AFL-CIO affiliate 


and transportation. 


State Classes Next 


‘ With the national program under 
way, state organizations and indi- 
vidual unions will be encouraged 
to hold safety institutes on state or 
regional levels. 

Students were sent to the first 
class by Air Line Pilots, Auto Work- 
ers, Communications Workers, 
Government Employes, Glass Bottle 
Blowers, Fire Fighters, Chemical 
Workers, Hod Carriers, Operating 
Engineers and Rubber Workers. 

Many managements now recog- 
nize, Brown said, that cooperation 
with labor has “opened opportun- 
ities for reducing deaths and in- 
juries” on the job. More than 50 
percent of all labor-management 
contracts now emphasize the fact 
that job hazards are a problem most 
easily solved by the joint efforts of 
labor, management and govers 
ment, he said. 


TWU Warns of | 


Union Gas Strike 


New York—Pres. Michael J. 
Quill of the Transport Workers 
and officers of TWU Local 101 
have taken to television, radio and 
handbills to inform the public of a 
possible strike against the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. Quill said manage- 
ment has refused to share its $8 
million annual profit with the 3,000 
employes represented by TWU. 

The union, in many years of 
bargaining with the gas company, 
never has called a strike. At a 


membership meeting negotiators 
won a unanimous vote of authority 
to call a walkout if necessary, 
Quill said. He reported no progress 


as a possible career. 


ernment undertakes.” 


had been made in negotiations. 


| Medical Care, Food, Responsible: 


pays for its members’ room, board 


A slight rise of one-tenth of 1 


Cost of Living Rise | 
Equals Record High 


By Robert B. Cooney 
The nation’s cost of living, pushed mainly by higher prices for 


medical care and food, resumed its upward trend in February to 
match last December’s all-time high. 


percent erased the same margin 


of decline recorded in January—the first drop in a year— and left 


‘the Consumer Price Index at 127.5, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Labor Dept. reported. This 
means the market basket which‘ cost 
$10 in the 1947-49 base peck how 
costs $12.75. 

A companion report showed 
that factory workers’ spendable | 
earnings and buying power were 
“steady” between January and 
February. 

Spendable weekly earnings— 

what remains after deduction of 
social security and federal income 
taxes—in both months were $80.35 
for a factory worker with three 
dependents and $72.81 for a 
worker without dependents. 
Buying power or “real” spend- 
able earnings—what remains after 
take-home pay is deflated by the 
rise in the cost of living—stood at 
$63.02 a week for the factory 
worker with a wife and two chil- 
dren. 
This is how the tectory worker 
with three dependents has fared in 
‘Tecent Februaries, comparing his 
buying power to the 1947-49 base 
period: $63.02 in 1961; $64.67 in 
1960; $64.02 in 1959; $60.03 in 
1958; $63.18 in 1957; $62.63 in 
1956 and $60.38 in 1955. 

Robert J. Myers, BLS deputy 
commissioner, told reporters the 
“relative stagnation” in the level 
of earnings has been due pri- 
marily to shorter hours. The rate 
of earnings is a little higher, he 
added, but actual hours of work 
have dropped. 


Buying power is affected, he con- 
tinued, because “increases in earn- 
ings have not quite kept up with 
increases in prices.” 


Food Prices High 

“The 0.6 percent increase in 
average prices for medical care,” 
the report said, “resulted primarily 
from higher rates for hospitaliza- 
tion insurance and surgical insur- 
ance. However, professional fees 
and hospital room rates also ad- 
vanced.” 

Lower average prices for pre- 
scriptions and drugs in February 
continued the gradual decline which 
began last June, the report noted. 

Food prices showed a slight rise 
of one-tenth of 1 percent over the 
month. Higher prices for fresh 
fruits, processed fruits and vege- 
tables and poultry, plus hikes for 
restaurant meals, were almost nul- 


The February CPI, at 127.5, 
stood 1.5 percent above February 
1960, ‘the report noted. 

‘Food showed a 3.4 percent in- 
Crease over the year and accounted 
for 60 percent of the overall rise, 

"Medical care prices have risen 
3 percent since February 1960 
and accounted for 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the overall rise. 

The wages of about 120,000 

workers, mainly in aircraft-missile 
firms and other metal-working com- 
panies, are tied to the February 
CPI through escalator clauses in 
union contracts. 
Only some 30,000 of them— 
chiefly in Republic Aviation—will 
receive increases of 1 cent an hour, 
the report pointed out, since the 
February index of 127.5 was only 
one-tenth of one percent higher than 
the level of three months ago. 


Jersey Unit 
Hits Hospital 
Rate Proposal 


Newark, N. J.—Proposals to au- 
thorize the institution of an ex- 
perience rating formula by the Hos- 
pital Service Plan of New Jersey 


have been opposed by the State 


Industrial Union Council in a 
memorandum to the legislative com- 
mittee investigating the Blue Cross 
program. 

Blue Cross asked that it be al- 
lowed to establish premium rates 
for various groups based on the 
number of hospitalizations, witha 
maximum range of 25 percent be- 
tween the highest and lowest rates, 

State IUC Pres. Joel R. Jacob- 
son in objecting pointed out that 
the subscribers most affected, those 
in large industrial groups, are not 
represented on any Blue Cross 
policy-making body and that the 
effect of the formula would be to 
exclude from coverage those most 
in need of hospitalization. 

He also charged experience rating 
would work an undue hardship on 
older and retired workers, and that 
by driving out “poor risk” groups, 
Blue Cross would shift the cost 
partly to the taxpayers and partly 


lified by lower egg prices. 


to other paying hospital patients. 


reported. 


vious 12-month period. 


steel strike. 
Trade Unions had attempted 


The 


Profits of Steel Industry 
Rose During Strike Year 


The American steel industry chalked up higher profits in 
1959—despite the 116-day nationwide steel shutdown—than 
it did in the recession year of 1958, the Steelworkers have 


The USWA also disclosed that crude steel production was 
8 million tons higher in the year of the strike than in the pre- 


The disclosures came in a Steelworkers’ publication, “The 
1959 Steel Strike,” prepared by the USWA’s Inti. Affairs 
Dept. to explain the labor dispute to trade unionists overseas. 

The publication was prepared by the USWA to show how 
the union’s democratic rights were maintained during the long 
The Communist-controlled World Federation of 


endeavoring to picture it as an uprising of steel workers oping 
capitalistic-monopolistic exploiters. 

m reported that crude steel production was -93.4 
million tons in 1959 compared with 85.2 million tons in re- 
cession-ridden 1958. Profits racked up by the 28 major 
companies in the face of the 116-day strike were $792.9 mil- 
lion, compared with 1958’s $764.4 million. 


to exploit the steel shutdown, 
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UAW Renews Demand: 


Ford Co. 


On Overseas Plans) 
Detroit—The Auto Workers have again asked that the Ford|& 
Motor Co. disclose to its workers company plans to produce small-|® 


. er-than-compact cars in-Germany and England 
‘mean in “export of jobs.” — 


Ou izzed 


and what this might 


Pointing out that reports in Business Week magazine and the 


London Sunday Dispatch have re- 
vealed purported plans to produce 
overseas a group of cars smaller 
than the Falcon, the UAW _ere- 
newed a request made last fall for 
a top-level meeting to discuss ‘the 
company’s program. a 

Ford’s plans could mean fewer 
jobs in hard-hit auto centers of 
the United States, Dir. Ken Ban- 
non of the UAW Ford Dept. said 
in a letter to K. D. Cassidy, Ford 
_yice president in charge of in- 
dustrial relations. 


Bannon told Cassidy that the 
“American public generally, and 
your own employes particularly” 
have a right to know what Ford has 
in mind. 

GM Locals Confer 

Meanwhile, the UAW General 
Motors Dept. completed meetings 
of area subcouncils in preparation 
for the start of contract negotia- 
tions. After a special UAW collec- 
tive bargaining convention in De- 
troit Apr. 26-29, the union’s na- 
tional GM Council will meet, at a 
time and place to be selected, to 
adapt the program to the needs of 
GM workers. 

Bannon, in his letter to Ford, 
reminded the company that since 
it turned down the UAW request 
for a top-level meeting last year, 
these things have happened: 

@ Sales of U. S.-built new cars 
have dropped 22 percent Over a 
one-year period. mh iacedes. 

@ One out of every four auto 
workers is unemployed, and the 
nationwide jobless figure is almost 
7 percent of the labor force. 

@ Ford has invested $335 mil- 


lion in the British Ford Motor Co. 
and began a $196 million expansion 
program to increase production by 


Lplanning to increase capacity by 
40 percent. 
Business Week reported Feb. 

25 that a car known as the Cardi- 
nal will be produced in Ford’s 
Cologne plant for sale only in 
Germany; another, “jestingly 
called the Archbishop by people 
around Ford,” will be made in 
Ford’s Dagenham, England, plant; 
a third will be assembled in the 
U.S. from parts made in Cologne, 
the magazine said. 


Bannon advised Ford that its 
employes have a right to know, 
directly from the company and not 
by way of news secured by maga- 
zine editors, what employer plans 
are. 

GM Committeemen 


On the GM front, UAW Vice 
Pres. Leonard Woodcock announced 
the names of the following union 
members who will take part in 
GM negotiations: 

Chairman William Horner, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Local 664; Vice 
Chairman Clarence Lyons, Local 
23, Indianapolis; Sec. Robert Rowe, 
Defiance, O., Local 211; Samuel 
Seimarco, Local 598, and Elwood 
Moore, Local 326, Flint, Mich.; 
Frank Mills, Local 1231, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; James O’Keeffe, 
Columbus, O., Local 969; Hubert 
Miller, Local 933, Indianapolis; 
Joseph Pratt, Local 31, Kansas 
City, Kan.; Adam Urquhart, Local 
160, Warren, Mich., and Stanley 
Pencikowski, Local 735, Wayne, 


Mich. 


B&C Suspends Cross 


On Treasury Charge 


Pres. James G. Cross of the expelled Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers has been suspended from office by his executive board— 
which earlier had agreed to pay him $250,000 if he would resign 
—and is charged with misappropriation of $35,000 from the union’s 


treasury. 


Also suspended was the B&C’s® 


second-ranking officer, Sec.-Treas. 
Peter H. Olson. oe 

Cross and Olson face a union 
trial on the charge early in May. 

An attorney for a group of B&C 
locals which last year sued for 
the ouster of Cross but later agreed 
to the $250,000 proposal mean- 
while asked a federal judge to post- 
pone a hearing on whether the set- 
tlement should be approved. The 
hearing date was put off until May 


The attorney for the so-called 
Local Union Reunification Com- 
mittee said Cross, with the “ap- 
proval and connivance” of Olson, 
had withdrawn $35,000 in union 
funds in 1959 and falsely re- 
ported it to the Labor Dept. as 
strike contributions to a New 
York City local which never re- 
ceived the money. 


A Labor Dept. spokesman said 
Shortage was uncovered during 
am investigation ordered by Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg at the time 
the $250,000 “deal” for Cross to 
Tesign was first reported in the 
Press. A team of investigators from 
the department’s Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports scrutinized 
 Union’s financial reports, ex- 
amined its books and questioned 
B&C officials about the $35,000 
Tepancy.” 


The proposed payment to Cross, 
as a settlement of his pension rights, 
had been denounced by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany as “uncon- 
scionable” and “legalistic highway 
robbery.” 

The B&C was expelled from the 
AFL-CIO at the 1957 convention 
on charges of_corrupt domination 
and the American Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers was chartered 
in its place. Since then a majority 
of union bakery workers have 
joined the AFL-CIO affiliate. Ihe 
Local Union Reunification Commit- 
tee has said that its goal is to pave 
the way for unification of the two 
unions and AFL-CIO affiliation. 


Olsen until his suspension was 
one of the three officials named 
to govern the union when Cross, 
in early February, was given a 
leave of absence pending a court 
decision on the $250,000 settle- 
ment, 


If the settlement is withdrawn or 
rejected by the court, the original 
suit against Cross and the B&C 
would still be pending. The suit 
alleges, among other things, that 
$65,000 in union funds were used. 
to pay for a Palm Beach, Fla., home 
for Cross, suites in Washington, 
D. C., hotels and personal expenses 


and trips for Cross and his wife. 


50, percent. Ford of Germany is . 


Washington, D. C. 


‘LOCOMOTIVE FIREMAN OF 1960,’ Melvin L. Rake of Seattle, receives annual safety award 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen for his alertness in spotting early signs of a landslide and avert- 
ing a major train tragedy. Left to right are: BLFE Pres. H. E. Gilbert, Rake, Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg, and Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.), a judge in the contest. The award, named after 
D. B. Robertson, president-emeritus of the union, and a $500 check were presented at a banquet in 


Board Denies 
New Hearing 
To ‘Runaway’ 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has refused the request of 
an American-owned steamship com- 
pany—wWest Indies Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co.,. Inc.—for reconsideration 
of its historic ruling last Feb. 16 
that the company violated U. S. 
labor law in interfering with the 
right of crew members on the car- 
ferry Sea Level to join the Sea- 
farers. ; 

The Sea Level is a “runaway” 
ship, registered under the flag of 
Liberia, but plying between Florida 
and Havana. The board for the 
first time took jurisdiction over 
such foreign flag vessels, ruling that 
American labor laws apply to 
American-owned ships sailing prin- 
cipally in U. S. waters. 


The employer sought a_ re- 
hearing on the ground that one 
of the three NLRB members who 
voted against the company’s argu- 
ments—Joseph A. Jenkins—had 
stated an opinion on broad issues 
allegedly involved in a speech 
delivered before the ruling was 
made. 


Meanwhile Panama’s foreign 
minister, Galileo Solis, told Sec. 
ef State Dean Rusk that the ruling 
“violates centuries-old rules of in- 
ternational law” and may have 
“grave and serious repercussions.” 

SIU and the Maritime Union 
have been urging for several years 
that the NLRB has jurisdiction over 
U. S.-owned vessels. They deny 
the contention of Panama that the 
ruling violates international law. It 
applies only to American-owned 
ships, they have said. 


CSC Programs 
Filmed in Color 


Phoenix, Ariz—A 48-minute 
full-color motion picture, describing 
the community service programs 
being operated by organized labor 
in this area, has been produced by 
the Phoenix and Maricopa County 
AFL-CIO. 

Narrated by Bob Hope and fea- 
turing a professional cast, the film, 
“Our Community, U.S.A.” is being 
made available for showing, at no 
cost, to local unions, civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, church and 
PTA groups. 

Prints of the 16mm film are avail- 
able through Milton Lee, labor 
staff representative of the Phoenix 
United Fund, 1515 East Osborn 


Rd., Phoenix. 


Congressional Probe 


Of Rail Mergers Asked 


The nation’s railroad unions have launched a counterattack on 
the growing trend toward mergers of profitable railroads—mergers 
which the Railway Labor Executives’ Association warns could throw 
an additional 200,000 workers out of jobs and squeeze out of exist- 


ence marginal connecting lines. 


At an RLEA press conference, 
Chairman G. E. Leighty and 
George M. Harrison, president of 
the Railway Clerks, proposed a full- 
scale congressional study of rail- 
road mergers. Meanwhile, they 
said, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should hold up action on 
pending merger requests. 


In a related area, Pres. Ken- 
nedy asked Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg to explore with rail- 
road unions the problems of ris- 
ing unemployment in the indus- 
try, including loss of jobs re- 
sulting from merger. Kennedy di- 
rected the study in response to 
a letter from the heads of the 
23 organizations affiliated with the 


rail labor executives’ association. 

Harrison told newsmen that con- 
tinued merger of “well-to-do”. rail- 
roads could wreck the nation’s 
transportation network by strand- 
ing less prosperous lines and lead 
to government ownership “which 
we don’t want.” , 

He said mergers should be based 
on the nation’s transportation needs 
under a master plan of regional sys- 
tems as originally contemplated un- 
der a 1920 law which was repealed 
in 1940, 

If all pending merger proposals 
were approved, Harrison said, they 
would result in the loss of 200,000 
jobs on top of the 400,00 already 
lost during the past five years. 


Social Security Fund 
Sound, Report Shows 


The nation’s social security system is in sound financial shape 
and will remain in a healthy condition despite increased benefit out- 
lays in the future, Social Security Commissioner William L. Mitchell 


has declared. 


The optimistic outlook, he said, was based on official estimates 


made by Cabinet officers in the 
former Republican Administration 
—tTreasury Sec. Robert B. Ander- 
son, Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
and Health, Education & Welfare 
Sec. Arthur S. Flemming—in their 
21st annual report to Congress. 


The latest actuarial figures 
show that both the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance trust fund 
and the disability insurance trust 
fund are “soundly financed and, 
based upon the best estimates 
available, will remain so for the 
future,” the social security com- 
missioner declared. 


During calendar 1960, Mitchell 
reported, $11.1 billion was paid 
out in old age and survivors’ bene- 
fits while tax contributions and in- 
terest brought in $11.3 billion. For 
the disability trust fund, benefits 
amounted to $604 million and in- 
come totaled $1 billion last year, 
he said. 

The estimates made by the for- 
mer GOP Cabinet officers for the 
five-year period from 1960 to 1965 
show that income will amount to 
$70.8 billion and benefits will come 
to only $67 billion for recipients 
of old-age and survivors’ aid, while 


the disability fund will take in $5.9 
billion and pay out $5.5 billion, 
Mitchell said. 

The commissioner noted that 
the Kennedy Administration has 
proposed a series of improve- 
ments in social security law pro- 
visions, including the providing 
of health care for the aged, but 
stressed that all of the proposals 
contain provisions to make them 
“fully self-financing.” : 

If those proposals are adopted 
by Congress, Mitchell said, “the 
system over the long run would 
continue to be self-supporting and 
soundly financed.” 


Law Firm Named 


As Counsel for IUD 

The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. has retained the law firm of 
Feller, Bredhoff and Anker of 
Washington as its general coun- 
sel, IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
has announced. 

The firm formerly was Gold- 
berg, Feller and Bredhoff and was 
headed by Arthur J. Goldberg, then 
IUD*“general counsel and special 
counsel to the AFL-CIO and now 


Secretary of Labor. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 1, 1961 


SECRETARY George Apperson of the executive board of Wash- 
ington Div. 689, Street Railway Employes, explains union record- 
keeping techniques to new employes of D. C. Transit System as 
part of a training system in which management and the union 
cooperated, which is repeated weekly for new workers. Apperson, 
standing is coordinator of the training program. 


Sve 


NEW EMPLOYES of D.C. Transit System in Washington hear union officers tell what the union 


With Management Cooperation: 


Transit Local Indoctrinates 
New Members in Unionism 


New members of the Street Railway Employes in the national capital get something that mogt 
other workers do not have—education in unionism along with training in on-the-job skills. 

Under contract between Division 689 of the union, the Washington, D. C. local, and the D. ¢ 
=| Transit System, Inc., employes “breaking in’? are paid for every day of training given by the com. 
pany and for one day of instruction on the union’s constitution, bylaws, dues, health and welfare and 


—— 
’ 


itself pays the trainees for the day 
they spend on union indoctrination. 

The result has pleased both the 
trainees and the uniog.officers who 
set up the program. in spite of ad- 
vice that it never had been done 
and never could be ,done. 

The program has been so suc- 
cessful that the union is con- 
sidering an offer of similar in- 
struction, after work, for older 
operators and for members of 
non-operating departments. 

D. C. Transit hires an average 
of four bus operators a week and 
begins a new training program each 
week. With management coopera- 
tion, the Street Railway Employ- 
es local set up its training program 
to take place during the company’s 


does for members in a unique training program sponsored by management and the Street Railway 
- Employes. Time lost in class is paid for by the union. The picture shows fwo union officers—Pres. 
Walter J. Bierwagen, facing camera, left, and Financial Sec.-Treas. Henry G. Steele, to Bierwagen’s 
left—telling about the union’s dues structure, 


Labor Board Reverses Its Ruling 
‘On Validity of Dues Checkoff Clause 


The National Labor Relations Board has reversed an earlier ruling that a union contract was, in ef- 
fect, invalid because it contained a requirement that members must notify both management and the 
union of their intention to revoke dues-checkoff authorization. 

Last October, Board Members Arthur A. Kimball, Joseph. Aiton 
a contract between the unaffiliated Mine Workers Dist. 50 and the Boston Gas Co. violated the 


and John H. Fanning ruled that 


Taft-Hartley Act and therefore was 
not a bar to a representation elec- 
tion. 
Organized labor generally pro- 
tested the ruling charging that it 


RES a ROS 
Mrs. Dollie L, Robinson 

_ Named as special assistant to Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, director of the 
Labor Dept.’s Women’s Bureau, 
Mrs. Robinson has been a staff 
member of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes and the Cloth- 
ing Workers, 


would lead to “widespread dis- 
ruption of peaceful labor-man- 
agement relations” and the labor 
board agreed to review the de- 
cision, which had been handed 
down on an election petition 
filed by the Utility Workers. 
Following a study of briefs filed 
by the AFL-CIO, the Industrial 
Union Dept., the Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept., the Metal 
Trades Dept., and 11 affiliated in- 
ternational unions, the board re- 
versed its decision and held that 
the contract provision was not an 
“impediment to an employe’s free- 
dom” to revoke his dues-checkoff 
authorization. _ 
In the latest decision, Boyd Lee- 
dom, former chairman, and Philip 
Ray Rodgers, neither of whom had 
taken part in the original ruling, 
held that the contract was legal. 
Reversing their earlier stands were 
Jenkins and Fanning. Kimball filed 
a separate dissent in which he de- 
clared that nothing in the briefs 
field by organized labor “persuades 
me to alter my original position.” 
In its brief filed with the 
NLRB challenging the original 
ruling, the AFL-CIO contended 
that thousands of union con- 
tracts contained similar provi- 
sions based on a Justice Dept. 


interpretation of Taft-Hartley 12 
years ago. 


AFL-CIO General Counsel J. 
Albert Woll and William S. Tyson 
pointed out to the board that in 
1948 an assistant U.S. Attorney 
General reviewed the language of 
a contract specifically calling for 
written revocation notices to both 
union and employer and gave ap- 
proval of the language involved. 

“For more than 12 years,” the 
AFL-CIO brief declared, “labor 
and management have relied in 
good faith on this interpretation 
of the assistant Attorney General. 
It is plain that the assistant Attor- 
ney General did not consider the 
notification requirements to impinge 
upon the employe’s individual 
choice.” 


& 

Retail Clerks in 
West Hold Seminar 

Berkeley, Calif.—More than 100 
Retail Clerks’ local officers and staff 
members from nine western states 
took part in a week-long seminar 
at the University of California 
campus here, discussing topics 
ranging from organizing techniques 
to labor’s role in international 
affairs. 


credit union services. The union? 


basic classroom period. 
Every trainee gets a union man- 
ual containing copies of the union 


welfare fund and health center. © 

Course instructors include Pres. 
Walter J. Bierwagen of the local 
union, who is also a vice president 
of the international union and 
treasurer of the Washington, D. C., 
Central Labor Council, and other 
officers—Vice Pres. Robert N. 
Ridgeway, Recording Sec. Elmer 
A. Staats, and Financial Sec.- 
Treas. Henry G. Steele. 


Each officer tells what his 
duties are, and all answer ques-_ 
tions about their salaries, how 
they are elected, how elections 
are conducted, members’ rights, 
and other points of interest. 


Staff workers and other leaders 
also give information on their spe- 
cialties. Treas. Harold Miley tells 
of the Transit Employes Federal 
Credit Union. Dr. Henry H. Lich- 
tenberg of the Labor-Management 
Héalth Center and Mrs. Vera 
Schwarz, head nurse, discuss the 
members’ use of this broad prepaid 
medical care plan, and Leon Rich- 
eson, administrative assistant to 
health and welfare fund trustees, 
speaks on the financing. Roger E. 
Burgess, vice president of the in- 
ternational union and editor of its 
publications, discusses the function 
of the labor press. 


New York—The 35-member 


bylaws and constitution, the local’s |.- 
last audit report, information on'} 
the jointly-administered health affd |" 


ey 


Longer Trainee 
Course Weighed 

1° The “short course” in 
-| union affairs which new D. C, 
Transit bus operators get 
may be doubled in length to 
two days. 

Officers of the Washington 
local of the Street Railway 
Employes are studying pro- 
posals to provide speakers 
and information about the 
Union Label Dept. and other 
integral parts of the labor 
movement, 


Classroom sessions include a dis. 
cussion of political education and 
such union-won benefits as vaca 
tions, paid holidays and pensions, 
Student evaluation sheets, after the 
training session, have included com. 
ments like these: 

“I had a different opinion about 
‘unions until this meeting.” 

“I learned a lot about unions | 
did not know before.” 

“TI think these sessions should be 
a ‘must’ for all new employes.” 

Details of the training program 
were worked out in six months of 
careful preparation. The officers 
won approval for it from the mem- 
bership, and George Apperson, 


set up the system as training co 
ordinator. ; 


INMU Council Supports 
30-Hour Week Demand 


national council of the Maritime 


Union has approved 1961 contract proposals covering an across 
the-board wage increase for 40,000 crewmen on deep-sea ships; 
a shorter workweek to be used for accumulating vacation time 90 
seamen can be with their families, and five other important contra¢t 


changes. 

At least two of the seven points 
are “strikeable” issues, Pres. Joseph 
Curran told a press conference. 
Contracts expire June 15. 

In a resolution, the national 
council said the shorter work- 
week on a “time back” basis 
should be a major union objec- 
tive in negotiations. The council 
called on members to “take what- 
ever action may be needed” to 
achieve the goal. 

Next in importance, it said, are 
contract provisions intended to as- 
sure that “all ships owned or oper- 
ated by contract companies” shall 
be covered by the basic agreement. 

Curran said this demand was 
aimed at companies which op- 
erate ships not only under the 
American flag but also under 
foreign flags, particularly those 
of Panama, Liberia and Hon- 
duras, One such company is Na- 
tional Bulk Carriers, which has a 
contract covering 15 vessels but 
also operates 195 foreign-flag 
freighters. 

The council listed two major 
problems confronting the union— 
unemployment, and the need to pro- 
vide additional time ashore for 
those who are working in view of 
today’s. “lightning ship  turn- 
arounds.” 

° Asserting that a decrease in the 
workweek from 40 hours to 30 


~ 


would give seamen approximately 


w~ 


65 days of paid leave after a year’s 
work, the council said such a pre 
vision is sound and just “in view 
of the fact that a seaman’s work 
requires him to live in the factory 
24 hours a day, subject to call at 
any hour, day or night, seven days 
a week.” 

Other objectives are increased 
pension and welfare contributions 
by employers; acceptance of the 
principle of one person to a room 
in all new ship construction; ger 
eral improvements in living aiid 
working conditions, and the use of 
relief crews on deep-sea vessels. 


IUD Creates New 
Anti-Bias Section” 


Creation of a permanent anit 
bias committee, designed to asssiil 
Pres. John F. Kennedy’s Committ 
on Equal Employment Opportunit} 
has been announced by the AF# 
ClO Industrial Union Dept. ¥ 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
a letter to Vice Pres. Lyndon} 
Johnson, chairman of the PE 
ident’s committee, said - the 
unit within the department woll 
work “to effectuate the pur 
of the executive order issued) 
Kennedy. Fa 

The LUD committee, headed @ 
Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey, will 
ordinate the department’s coopé 
ation in obtaining industrial ua 
compliance with anti-bias directi¥# 
on government contracts, Reuth 
said, and will undertake an educ® 
tion program to explain the 
for nondiscrimination. 


secretary of the executive board, § 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 1, 1961 


r OVERFLOW CROWD of several hundred Cuban refugees jams around entrance AFL-CIO COMMUNITY SERVICE representative assigned to special field office 
x | to emergency center in Miami, Fla., to request government aid. Addressing crowd at Miami refugee center, Robert E. Flaherty (left), interviews family seeking infor- 
is Thomas Salinas, manager of interview section at center. mation on jobs, union membership and other aspects of community integration. 
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DISTRIBUTION of food for hungry Cuban families is supervised 
by nun at Centro Hispano Catolico, Roman Catholic center for 
Spanish-speaking families, one of many social agencies which have 
expanded services to meet needs of refugees. 
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MEDICAL CARE is rendered families which have fled Communist-oriented dicta- 
torship of Fidel Castro. The service, being given by Dr. Mariam Bosch, is 
furnished through Dade County Health Dept. with emergency funds made available 
creased B by U.S. Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare. 
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SCOPE OF REFUGEE relief program is discussed by Joseph A. Beirne (left), WITH FOOD FOR FAMILIES provided by relief agencies working to ease plight 
AFL-CIO vice president and chairman of federation’s Community Services Com- of refugees who have poured into Miami area, these Cuban women sit on the stairs 
ihittee, with Bishop Coleman F. Carroll (right) and Rev. Bryan O. Walsh (standing), outside social agency. They are waiting for their fathers and husbands to help carry 
director of Catholic Charities in Dade County. packages to their temporary homes. 
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Job for the Government 


HE IMPACT OF AUTOMATION on a recession-ridden econ- | @ 


omy, aggravating unemployment and adding to unused plant 


underlines the need for government action if the social benefits of | 


the new technology are to be equitably distributed. 


Some of the problems posed by automation can be handled 
through collective bargaining, But many others can be solved . 
only by national legislation in the areas of unemployment com- 
pensation, education and training, a shorter workweek, aid to dis- 
tressed areas and, above all, economic policies designed to sustain 
a growth rate of 5 percent a year. ; 


Automation holds a tremendous promise for a prosperous nation | Bea 
and vast improvements in living standards. But in the transitional | J 
period the emphasis must be on preventing social dislocation and} 
human suffering, a task that can best be accomplished on the} g- 


national level by governmental policies and actions. 


For Want of a Vote 


HE CHILDHOOD REFRAIN “for want of a ‘nail a kingdom 


was lost” accurately describes the fate of minimum wage legis-| ; 


lation in the House last week. 


For want of one switched vote, an acceptable compromise meas- : 
ure went down to defeat in a teller vote, 186 to 185. The one-|« 
vote victory margin for the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition raises | © 


some interesting questions on the behavior of House members. 
It should dispel for all time the hedging comment often heard 
on the Hill that one vote won’t make any difference. It should 
provide the final and convincing proof of the discipline and ef- 
fectiveness of the conservative coalition. And it should focus new 
attention on the failure to vote and the absenteeism that plague 
liberal and moderate efforts to secure agreed-to legislation. 

The non-record vote that settled the fate of minimum wage 
legislation in the House found 371 members passing up the aisles. 
A few hours earlier a quorum call raised 412 members. A roll call 
shortly after the teller vote recorded 419 members. Clearly, the differ- 
ence was the key to the outcome of the teller vote. Observers noted 
that about half of those not voting were in moderate or liberal 
classification. The coalition ranks held tight. 

The fate of other welfare and economic legislation in the House 
hinges on whether the liberal-moderate elements can bring _the 
same discipline and conviction to the fray that has characterized 
the GOP-Dixiecrat coalition. Good intentions are not enough. 


Exploded Again 


pe PERENNIAL PLAINTS of the opponents of the social 
security system—that the trust funds from which all benefits 
flow are unsound—has been blown out of the water for the 21st 
consecutive year. ; 

It probably won’t appear in Chamber of Commerce or American 
Medical Association publications, but three Eisenhower Admin- 
istration Cabinet officers in a report to Congress declared flatly 
that the funds are “soundly financed and, based upon the best 
estimates available, will remain so for the future.” 

The annual report points up the position of organized labor that 
the social security system can provide new and expanded benefits 
to all Americans so long as the program is soundly financed by em- 
ployer and employe payments which entitle Americans to benefits 
as a matter of right. 
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A PHRASE WHICH the American people are 

likely to have dinned in their ears a great 
deal in the coming months is the American “com- 
petitive price position” in world markets. 


The phrase means different things to different 
people, but for the most part it is used by the 
business community as a convenient weapon to 
beat down wages on the grounds that high Amer- 
ican wages have ruined our export market, 


Last year it was used as a propaganda slogan 
to account for the “flight of gold” as reflected in 
a drop in the American balance of trade to an un- 
favorable position and a loss of American-owned 
gold from the storage vaults in Fort Knox, 


One of the reasons that we are likely to hear 


that Pres. Kennedy recently told his President’s 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy that one 
of the things it might study is “our competitive 
position abroad” as affected “by the wage-price 
structure here at home.” 

It should be noted that on the very same day 
that Kennedy made his suggestion, the Office of 
Business Economics of the Dept. of Commerce 
published a report that throws a great deal of 
light on the real reasons for the decline in U.S. 
monetary holdings in 1960. This report is cer- 
tain to play an important role in the coming debate 
on what is happening to our gold, and why. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, far from being the 
cause of the unfavorable balance of international 
payments, our export trade—high wages and all— 
increased heavily in 1960 and gave us a favorable 
trade balance of $3.8 billion as compared with a 
deficit of $100,000,000 in recession-ridden 1959. 


That surplus, however, was offset “by an equal 
rise in the. outflow of capital, much of which 
was for short-term investment and for speculative 
purposes, particularly in the latter part of 1960.” 

In addition, government expenditures abroad 
increased partly because of American contribu- 
tions to two new international organizations, to 
increases in foreign aid and to a drop in loan re- 
payments by foreign countries. 


But the biggest villain in the piece, if you 


want to use that term, was the net. outflow of 


a good deal more about our wage structure is. 


U.S, capital, This outflow rose by $1.2 billion, — 


| Another Anti-Union Weapon: 


Propagandists Havea New One 
— Competitive’ Price Position 


by far the greater part of which was in short- 
term investment abroad as American capital 
sought to profit from European prosperity, to 
speculate on the price of gold or to escape taxa- 
tion at home. 


The final quarter of 1960 gave us the highest 
adverse payments balance for the entire year, 
resulting in a “decline in monetary gold holdings 
of the U.S. and the rise in our liquid liabilities of 
$1.2 billion,” said the Commerce Dept. 

One of the biggest reasons for this heavy rise 
was the action of the Ford Motor Co., in sending 
$370,000,000 abroad in order to buy out the mis 
nority interests of its British subsidiary at the very 
time that the Eisenhower Administration was try- 
ing to save just about the same amount by order 
ing the families of our military forces abroad to 
return home. 


By year’s end the U.S. had an unfavorable 
balance of payments of some $3.8 billion, about 
the same as in 1959, most of it due to the out- 
flow of private capital and ndne of it due to an 
unfavorable balance in the exchange of goods 
and services, 


ONE ASPECT OF THIS outflow of private 
capital that needs particular attention is the ex 
port of private capital as a tax-dodging device 
Only recently Sen, Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), de- 
clared: 

“There are two general types of tax havea 
abuses. The first consists of schemes to transfer in- 
come and profits from business in the United 
States into a foreign haven without paying U.S. 
income taxes. The second type centers around 
the uses to which these untaxed funds are put 
after they get into the tax haven.” E 

What this means is that U.S. funds leave the 
country but do not come back in the form of 
profits, as they are supposed to. Gore cited casés 
of dummy trading corporations, reinsurancé 
schemes and similar devices so that profits at 
tually made by American companies at-home afe 
credited to dummy corporations abroad and thus 
escape American taxation. In other cases the prof 
its made abroad—if they are ever repatriated— 
come back in such a form that they escape full 
taxation. (Public Affairs Institute—Washingtoa 
.Window.). "| 
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Morgan Says: 


Negro Extremism in America 
Reflects Nationalism in Africa 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P, Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HILE THE STRUGGLE over the fate of” 


the brown man quickens in Laos and con- 

tinues in the Congo over the fate of the black 
man, there are storm signals flying across the 
fields of race relations in New York and other 
parts of the country. And the wind that blows 
js a cutting wind of hatred. 

In a way it is remark- 
able that more embittered 
minorities of the growing 
American Negro minority 
have not broken away into 
extremist groups. Progress 
in lifting them out of the 
slough of second-class 
citizenship—while contin- 
uing—has been agonizing- 
ly slow. But, against the - 
pulsing chaos of new Morgan 
nationalism in Asia and Africa, fringe groups of 
Negro Muslims and nationalists, so-called, have 
stepped up their activities in the U.S. Significantly, 
their themes of racial warfare between black and 
white, political, economic and otherwise, run coun- 
ter to everything responsible people on both sides 
believe and are trying to achieve. What these 
grubby cults are accomplishing is the establishment 
of a sort of White Citizens Council in reverse. 
Ironically they are doing the white supremacists’ 
work because the latter can exploit their extremist 
attitudes to discredit the Negro population as a 
whole. 

In Monroe, La., Police Chief James C. Kelly 
testified that he and six officers raided a Negro 
Muslim temple last week because they had proof 
the self-styled “black supremacy” group was 
of subversive nature. Whether the proof stands 
up or not, the impact of the incident can only 
be negative in an atmosphere pervading many 
areas of the South, in which communication 
between white and Negro communities is al- 
ready virtually non-existent, 


Nobody seemed to take these pseudo-religious 
bands of Negroes very seriously until the day 
after last Valentines’s Day. It was on Feb. 15 that an 
ugly scene of violence erupted in the visitors’ gallery 
at the United Nations Security Council, interrupting 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson in mid-speech. The 
demonstration was part of a series of obviously 
organized protests against the assassination of 
Patrice Lumumba in the Congo. The most stun- 


Washington Reports: 


ning fact was that, in contrast to the Gandhi-like 
techniques of the successful Montgomery, Ala. 
bus boycott and the more recent southern sit-ins, 
American Negroes were ringleaders of the vio- 
lence. The UN’s Ralph Bunche and other recog- 
nized spokesmen of the majority of American 
Negro citizens were quick to denounce the riot 
and disassociate themselves from the rioters who 
count a relatively small number of actual followers. 
But subsequent publicity has put such groups as 
the Nation of Islam, the Muslim Brotherhood, the 
United African Nationalist‘movement and lesser 
ones in the public eye. 


Under a leader named Elijah Muhammad the 
Islamites espouse racial segregation and allegedly 
propagate racial hatred. For this and other rea- 
sons, the Muslim Brotherhood denounces the Mu- 
hammed movement and contends it is not au- 
thentically Muslim. There is a bewildering col- 
lection of smaller fringe groups, some of all these 
betraying unmistakable signs of anti-semitism. 

Their existence would be of less importance 
if it were not for a couple of broader ramifications. 
One is the growing impatience of Negro Americans 
over their inching progress in gaining full civil 
rights and the other is a marked “hate the white 
man” attitude simmering below the surface in the 
more turbulent areas of Africa. This was one of 
the findings reported by Saturday Evening Post 
Editor Stewart Aslop after a tour of that continent. 


Such reputable interracial groups as_ the 
NAACP and the Urban ‘League have denounced 
the dissident extremists but they are caught 
somewhat in the middle. Conceivably a younger, 
intelligently aggressive Negro leadership may 
emerge from the sit-in movements. The young- 
sters involved, mostly serious-minded, educa- 
ted college students, disavowed violence and 
have no known connection with the Black Na- 
tionalists but they are by no means satisfied 
with the tempo of the activities of the NAACP 
and the Urban League. 


Obviously, if the sit-in leaders and the larger 
latter groups can collaborate more closely in their 
non-violent pursuit of first-class citizenship and 
if the country as a whole can be convinced of the 
necessity to quicken their progress, the threat of 
the brooding extremist outfits should dwindle 
away. But their very existence today is a warning. 
Part of the warning lies in the fact that Negroes 
are human, too. If they can be provoked into 
losing their patience, nothing would suit the 
white supremacists better and nothing would set 
the cause of interracial understanding in this coun- 


try back more severely. 


Democrat, Republican Praise 
U.S. Atom Test Ban Negotiators 


ATERIAL NOW in nuclear weapon stockpiles 
could be diverted to peaceful purposes if the 


‘United States, the Soviet Union and other na- 


tions agreed on a permanent nuclear test ban. 


Rep, Melvin Price (D-Ill.), member of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, made 
this statement as he was interviewed on the nuclear 
test ban talks now under way in Geneva. Price 
appeared with Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R-Pa.), 
also a member of the joint committee, on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service educational program heard on 460 radio 
stations, 

“The very ingredient that causes the bang in 
atomic weapons is the most useful for peaceful 
putposes,” Price ‘said. 

-Van Zandt and Price said that the American 
Negotiating team was given an unusually thorough 
briefing by Administration experts and the joint 
committee, 

“Arthur H. Dean, the head of the American 
team, appeared before our committee in executive 
Session,” Van Zandt reported, “and went to 
Geneva fully informed on what the Administra- 
tion and the joint committee, which represent the 
People, want,” 

“Dean is also a veteran.in dealing with the 


unists, having dealt with them in the Korean. 


negotiations at Panmunjom, and he has followed 
other negotiations with the Russians through recent 
years.” Price added. ‘“He’s experienced, able 
and energetic. He is not so naive as to be caught 
in any pitfalls.” 

Van Zandt said that if the Russians “have been 
cheating” during the current moratorium on tests, 
they may be on a par with the U.S. on technical 
weapons, “or ahead of us.’ 

To make certain there was “‘no cheating” under 
a permanent test ban agreement, Price said, the 
pact would have to provide that an international 
investigating team would have the right to make 
an on-the-spot investigation in case seismological 
reports left them in any doubt. 

Both congressmen agreed that other nations, 
such as France and Red China, must be partners 
to an international permanent test ban agree- 
ment. Van Zandt said it has been predicted 
that China will have a weapon within the next 
few months. However, both men asserted, no 
nations except the U.S., the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain should be in the Geneva talks at 
this time. 

“We're having difficulties enough trying to ar- 
rive at an agreement among three nations,” Price 
declared, “but certainly we will not have an effec- 
tive test ban or effective disarmament agreement 
until all nations in the world are parties to it.” 


=ITS YOUR 
eee SHINGTON | 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S SETBACK in the House on the 
minimum wage bill came on what is called a teller vote—a device 
in which members are not recorded by-name, as in a rollcall, but - 


‘march around the chamber with some dispatch, passing up the 


center aisle between two tellers, or counters, appointed to tally 
the number voting for or against a measure. 

Teller votes are used when the House is sitting in Committee 
of the Whole to consider amendments to a bill approved by a 
legislative committee and cleared for action by the Rules Com- 
mittee. A 


‘If a proposed amendment is beaten in Committee of the Whole 
—either by an unchallenged voice vote or by teller vote—it. 
is dead. The vote is not subject to a later rollcall. 

This machinery was in operation when the Administration- 

backed minimum wage bill went to the floor. 
* * * 

THE BILL approved in the Labor Committee, the measures in 
line with Pres. Kennedy’s recommendations and sponsored by 
Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), never came up to a vote. 

House Democratic leaders had taken the pulse of the chamber 
and concluded that they could not pass the Roosevelt bill intact 
against the conservative coalition of northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats. 


They therefore proposed a substitute sponsored by Rep. Carl 
Albert (D-Okla.) which maintained an increase in the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour but scaled down the: coverage from 4.3 
million more workers to 3.8 million. It also provided that newly 
covered workers would not be protected by overtime pay provisions 
and that their wage guarantee would be only $1 an hour. 

This substitute was further scaled down on the floor, on an 
amendment by Rep. Carl Vinson (D-Ga.), to eliminate laundry 
workers from coverage. Employes of large laundries would have 
been covered under the Albert substitute. The Administration ac- 
cepted the warning that the bill could not otherwise be passed. 


The conservative coalition, headed by Rep. Charles A. Halleck 
(R-Ind.) and Rep. Howard W. Smith (D-Va.), still refused to ac- 
cept this reduced proposal. They waged an all-out fight for the 
Kitchin-Ayres bill. 

Rep. William H. Ayres (R-O.) solemnly assured members that 
they could “in good conscience” support the Kitchin-Ayres bill in 
order to beat the scaled-down Administration bill and then “vote 
against” Kitchin-Ayres “in the final analysis.” 

Halleck took the floor to re-enforce this appeal. Members who 
thought “nothing should be doge” to increase minimum wages and 
expand protection to additional workers “ought to support” the 
Kitchin-Ayres bill, he said. 

* aa * 

HOUSE DEMOCRATIC LEADERS and Administration spokes- 
men felt confident they had enough votes to pass the scaled-down 
substitute. But they fell short by a one-vote margin, 186 to 185, 
and the triumphant coalition went on to pass. the Kitchin-Ayres bill. 
Democratic leaders said that some narthern members generally 
credited with liberal voting records simply were not on the floor for 
the critical Albert bill vote. 

There is an elaborate system of House Democratic assistant 
whips, each of them assigned to make sure that members from 
his own geographiacal area are on the floor and well informed 
when critical yotes are taken. Albert, sponsor of the Administra- 
tion-backed substitute, is himself the chief whip. 

A number of southern Democrats followed Vinson in supporting 
the Albert substitute. The coalition forces, which in the past have 
often won handily, barely squeaked through. But they won. 

As an example of the problems, one of the assistant whips is 
Kitchin himself. 


THE AMERICAN TEAM in the Geneva nuclear test ban talks 
has been unusually well briefed by Administration experts and the 
Joint Committee, Rep. Melvin Price (D-Ill.), left, and Rep. James 
E. Van Zandt (R-Pa.), members of the: Joint Committee, declared 
in an interview on Washington Reports to. the People, AFL-CIQ 
public service educational radio program, 
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How to Buy: 


There Are Just as Many of Us 
Now as When Barnum Said It 


By Sidney Margolius 
VER NOTICE HOW all the major brands of 
tooth paste and other toiletries cost the same; 
that major brands of bread have the same price 
tag; that many of the milk companies on your 
route are likely to charge the same price; that 
even diaper services and other services in your 


area charge the 
same rate? 
The price rigging 


of electrical equip- 
ment for which sev- 
eral corporation ex- 
ecutives recently 
were jailed actually 
is only a small part 
of the price fixing 
that goes on and 
compels you to pay 
high charges for 
many necessities. 
Sometimes by ac- 
tual agreement, 
sometimes by pres- 
sure from manufacturers, sometimes simply by 
observing each other’s prices, many sellers now- 
adays charge you the same price for basic goods 
and services. 
In the drug business, the tendency of manufac- 
_ turers to exact the same fee for vital drugs, sych 
as the antibiotics, compels you to pay from two 
to eight times as much as these drugs normally 
should sell for, investigations have shown. 
For example, Dr. Karl Wachtel, medical di- 
rector of the Nassau County, N. Y., Public Wel- 
fare Dept., says that encouraging doctors to pre- 


scribe drugs by their generic (scientific) names — 


rather than by brand names has reduced the 
prices of prescriptions often by one-half. And 
in some cases, as in cortisone drugs, the price 
of the same drug under a generic name costs 
only a small fraction of the brand-name price. 


In auto parts, the FTC has cited a number of 
manufacturers and wholesalers for regulating the 
prices at which they sell repair parts, seat covers 
and other car needs. Often this is done through 
the franchise system. The manufacturer takes 
away the distributor’s franchise if he sells for 
less than the price established by the manufacturer. 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


ONE OF THE MOST flagrant cases of price- 


fixing, which shows how sellers get together to|] 


keep up their rates, has been uncovered in the 
diaper-service industry in New York State. The 
Attorney-General charged that eight big com- 
panies not only held regular meetings to decide 
prices, but followed trucks of companies not in 


the combine to take their customers away by}j 


cutting prices—which later they raised. In some 
cases, the combine members even bought out the 
routes of the competing companies. , The diaper 
services did not fight the state’s complaint but 
simply agreed not to do it any more. |. 

U.S. Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy has said 
that price-fixing was far more widespread than 
people realized. He reported that the govern- 
ment has investigations going on in almost every 
part of the country. 

One of the toughest situations is in the bread 
business. It is a fact that bread could be priced 
as much as 7 cents a loaf less than it now 
sells for if the distribution problems of the 
bakers could be solved. Instead of 24 cents a 
pound loaf, as some brands now cost in a 
number of cities, bread could sell for as little 
as 17 cents. 


But what happens is that the bakeries tend to 
set their prices at the level required by the highest- 
cost bakeries. This allows the chain stores an 
excellent opportunity to bring out their own brands 
of bread at a lower price than the advertised 
brands. Since the chains do not have the same 
distribution problems as the bakeries, such as 
servicing a large number of small stores, they can 
under-cut prices just a little and still make a 
satisfactory profit. 


HOW CAN YOU PROTECT yourself from this 
widespread price-fixing? In the last analysis, the 
situation can only be corrected by vigorous action 
by the U.S. Justice Dept., the FTC and your own 
state authorities. Until it is, all you can do is 
seek out the lower-priced brands, provided they 
are satisfactory in quality and made under fair 
working conditions. For example, the fact that 
all the major toothpaste brands now sell for 
the same 83 cents for the large tube does not 
mean that this is a justified price at all. There are 
many satisfactory brands at half the price. 

Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


The Subject Takes Pen in Hand 
And Writes the Book Herself 


By Jane Goodsell 


OR A LONG TIME NOW I have been wait- 

ing for somebody to write a book for children 

on the care and feeding of parents. I can’t wait 

any longer, and I am ready to speak a few words 
on the subject myself. ~ 

So stash away your bubblegum, kiddies, and lay 
aside your plexi- 
glass space hel- 
mets and pay at- 
tention. I am about 
- to explain to you 
the strange be- 
havior of your eld- 
ers. 

Of course I am 
well aware that you 
know too much 
about us already. 
You were born with 
an uncanny insight 
into parent psychol- 
ogy. You know, 
with the sure touch 
of genius, the precise moment to employ the tem- 
per tantrum, the delaying action, the piteous sob 
and the sudden fever. 

We are aware that most of us are bigger 
than most of you. We could probably lick you 
in hand-to-hand combat. But we are hampered 
in the struggle of youth against age by having 
consciences. It is like having our hands tied be- 
hind our backs. 


You, you hard-boiled little characters, can em- 
ploy the direct tactics of guerilla warfare. Any- 
thing goes as long as it works. 

We, on the other hand, are bound by the soft 


rules of diplomacy. We have read the works 
of the Doctors Freud, Spock and Gesell, and we 
worry about giving you complexes. We are ter- 
rified of undermining your self-confidence, of hurt- 
ing your feelings and warping your minds. 


* FURTHERMORE, WE are a little in awe of 
you. We never run when we can walk, and you 
rever walk when you can skip, jump, hurtle 
through space or turn somersaults. 

We are phlegmatic creatures who dote on peace 
and quiet. You are happiest when you are 
bouncing a ball, imitating a machine gun and 
watching Gunsmoke, all at the same time. 

You think that snow is the cat’s pajamas, and 
we whimper about traffic snarls and plugged gut- 
ters. You make us feel like sissies. 

We aren’t very sure of anything, but you speak 
with the voice of authority on all subjects. You 
state flatly that oatmeal stinks, that it isn’t going 
to rain, and that you won’t catch cold if you don’t 
wear a sweater. 

You should know too, my tots, that when your 
parents aren’t thinking about you they’re worry-. 
ing about something else. They are bothered by 
feelings that people are talking about them or 
that they forgot to disconnect the iron. That’s 
why we often don’t notice the jet planes over- 
head. And why we sometimes forget to mail 
your letters enclosing the premium boxtop and 
15 cents, 

And that, my children, concludes our lesson 
for today. Except for one parting shot. 

Someday you will find yourselves gazing into 
the eyes of your own first-born, eyes that look 
back at you with a soft, baby stare, 

You'll think those eyes look innocent. Just 
you wait! 


HONORARY CHIEF of the Pawnees was the title bestowed on 
National Dir. James L. McDevitt (center) of COPE by Chief Amos 
Toahty, a member of the Carpenters, during the COPE area confer. 
ence in Oklahoma City. At left is Executive Vice Pres. Len Yar. 
borough of the State AFL-CIO. 


Most Effective Device: 


To Safeguard Riders 


HE AUTOMOBILE SEAT BELT is the most effective device 

for preventing serious injuries and deaths that has been developed 
in recent years, according to the labor department of the National 
Safety Council. 

When cars crash into each other, a tree or some other object, the 
driver and passengers, without seat belts to hold them, fly forward 
until they hit something solid. They may be thrown out when a 
door opens and hit the ground or the pavement; or they may stay 
in the car and be slammed against the windshield or dashboard, 
The chances of being killed are five times greater when hurled out 
of a car than in being thrown around in the car. 

A seat belt prevents a passenger from being hurled out of 
the car or banged around in it. Drivers and passengers who 
wear safety belts are 35 to 60 percent safer than are people with- 
out belts. 

A seat belt has a distinct advantage in case a car catches fire or 
is submerged in water after an accident. Since a belt holds a driver 
or passenger in place in the car, the chances of being knocked 
unconscious and burned to death or drowned are greatly lessened, 
A belt can be instantaneously released by a conscious person witli 
a flip of the hand. 

Only belts meeting the standards of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers should be purchased. The installation also should be im 
accordance with SAE specifications. 


THE ONLY SURE WAY to get full value from automobile 
safety belts is to develop the habit of fastening the belt on getting 
into the car, even before turning on the ignition switch. They are 
useless unless worn whether going a few blocks or on a long trip. 
It’s a fact that most people are killed within 25 miles of their 
homes. Furthermore, belts should be worn whether driving at 
low or high speeds. Most fatal accidents occur at speeds under 40 
miles an hour. 

“I urge all union members to equip their cars with safety belts 
for the protection of themselves, their wives and children,” states 
Lloyd Utter, NSC vice president for labor and safety director of the 
Auto Workers. 

“Last year 5,000 men, women and children, many of them 
members of union families, would not have died in traffic accidents 
if they had been using a seat belt. Furthermore, many more 
thousands of members of union families would not have been hurt 
or seriously injured.” 

Under no circumstances are seat belts a substitute for knowing 
and observing traffic rules and regulations. Belts only reduce the 
possibility of a more serious injury or being killed, but do not prevent 
an accident. 


Canadian Unemployment 
Climbs to 11.3 Percent 


_ Ottawa, Ont.—Unemployment in Canada rose to 719,000 
in mid-February, 11.3 percent of the work force, the Cana- 
dian government has reported. 

The number of jobless increased 26,000 over January and 
was 120,000 above the same period in 1960 as the nation 
sank deeper into its worst unemployment crisis since the 
Great Depression. 

Canadian Labor Congress Pres. Claude Jodoin said the 
labor movement had warned last fall of the signs pointing to 
record post-war unemployment, : At the time, he recalled, “we 
were called spreaders of gloom.” 

Despite optimistic statements by federal cabinet ministers, 
experts have warned that continued economic setbacks and 
bad weather make it unlikely there will be any improvement 
when the March report is compiled. 
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the President called for a five-y: 
_$7.3-billion loan program. “A pro- 


‘endorsed the long-range commit- 
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Asks.One Overseas Agency! 


Kennedy Proposes 


5-Year Aid Program 


© "Pres. John F. Kennedy, declaring that existing foreign aid pro-| © 
“grams are “bureaucratically fragmented, awkward and slow,” has/| © 


proposed integrating all overseas assistance programs under a 


‘gingle new agency. 


At the same time, in a special 


foreign-aid message to Congress, 


am based on long-range plans 

tead of short-run crises,” he de- 
clared, “cannot be financed on a 
short-term basis.” 

The AFL-CIO last year strongly 


ment approach to give greater 
continuity to the nation’s foreign 
aid efforts than is possible when 
Congress votes on annual appro- 
priations. 

Creation of a new foreign 
aid agency was advocated by 
Kennedy in his message in which 
he criticized present programs on 
the ground that their “weak- 
nesses have begun to under- 
mine confidence in our effort 
both here and abroad.” 

The proposed new agency, he 
said, would have an administrator 
reporting directly to the President 
and the Secretary of State. It 
would embrace activities now cov- 
ered by the Intl. Cooperation Ad- 


Fund, Food-for-Peace Program and 
the Peace Corps. 

_,For fiscal 1962, Kennedy told 
Congress, he will adhere to the 
$4 billion foreign aid budget pro- 
‘posed in January by former Pres. 
Eisenhower. 


He urged, however, that these 
funds be “sharply shifted,” reduc- 
ing military aid from Eisenhow- 
er’s $1.8 billion level to $1.6 bil- | 
lion, and putting economic aid 
at $2.4 billion with a “much 


greater portion” for development 
loans. 
In asking for a_ five-year 


authorization, the Administration 
proposed $900* million for fiscal 
1962 and $1.6 billion for each of 
the remaining four years. Long- 
term loans, Kennedy said, are the 
“instrument of primary emphasis” 
for his foreign aid program. He 
said they would be made at low- 
interest or no-interest rates, and 
be repayable at terms varying from 
short periods to as long as 50 


ministration, Development . Loan 


years, 


AFL-CIO Asks Clea 


Labels on Orange Juice 


The AFL-CIO has criticized 


the “irritating and misleading” 


labels which appear on commercial orange juices and has endorsed 


strict labeling standards proposed 
tration. 


by the Food and Drug Adminis- 


Testifying at FDA food standards hearings, Anne Draper of the 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Research de-4 
Clared there is a “need for clear 
and appropriate labeling” to avoid 
consumer confusion, 

Such descriptions as “freshly 
Squeezed orange juice,” “100 per- 
cent pure orange juice,” “pure 
frozen orange juice concentrate,” 
and the like, the federation spokes- 
man said, do not indicate fully 
whether the juice has been sub- 
jected to special treatment in 
processing. 

. Miss Draper criticized what 
She termed the “reverse English” 
system of labeling by which proc- 
essors suggest their product is 
fresh without actually making 
such a statement. This system, 
she said, forces the consumer “to 
look at all the other packaging 
labels of similar products in order 
to deduce, perhaps inaccurately, 
what is not im any one package 
purporting to contain orange 
juice.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
the FDA’s proposed labeling re- 
quirements “appear to drive con- 
tretely toward a solution of the 
semantic confusion” resulting from 


IUD Offers Ad on 
Writing Congress 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. has launched a major cam- 
Paign to impress trade unionists 
With the importance of a flood of 
letters to Congress urging action on 
labor’s legislative program. 

_ The IUD has prepared a tabloid- 

size page, suitable for use in most 
Union publications, explaining how 
t0 write to Congress and why such 
letters are important. 

The page is available both in 
.Mat form for newspapers using a 
letterpress format and in glossy 
Ptoofs for papers which use the 
Offset process. They are available 
Without cost through the IUD’s 
Public relations department, 815 
prtcenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 


Ne 


| present practices in the industry. 

She urged, however, that the 
FDA reconsider its use of the word 
“pasteurized,” pointing out that it 
carries the suggestion that unproc- 
essed fresh juice might be “danger- 
ous to health,” although it refers 
only to a heat treatment designed 
to retard spoilage. 

She also asked that another 
term be substituted for the phrase 
“reconstituted orange juice,” on 
the ground that it gives the impres- 
sion the juice was produced through 
“salvage operations” when it refers 
only to a concentrate to which the 
consumer adds water. 


a 
Africa Next 
On Schedule 
7 ° ° 9 
For ‘Briefing 

“African Forecast” will be the 
objective of the eighth “Briefing 
Session” program, with two leading 
authorities, joining host Edward P. 
Morgan and news analyst John 
MacVane in the half-hour discus- 
sion, 

Louis E. Lomax, author of the 
recent book, The Reluctant Afri- 
can, and Prof. Alphonse Castagno 
of Queens College will be the 
panelists. 

Lomax, a newspaperman and 
prolific free-lance writer, worked 
on the Afro-American, the Chi- 
cago American and other pub- 
lications before concentrating on 
African affairs. He recently’ re- 
turned from two months in 
Africa. 

Castagno spent 18 months in 
Africa on a Ford Foundation grant. 
Previously he had studied the prob- 
lems of colonialism at the Univer- 
sities of London and Florence, and 
at Columbia University. He also 


conducts a radio series, “Africa in 
Transition,” over WNYC, New 


York, 


SERS: SS = 
MAXIMUM ARGUMENT over minimum~wages was generated 


at “Briefing Session” encounter between Mrs. Mary Dublin Key- 


schools. 


serling, left, and Merryle S. Rukeyser, economists of different 


Wage Floor Debated 
On ‘Briefing Session’ 


Whether minimum wage legislation extends essential relief to 


underpaid workers or imposes a “subsidy burden” on small em- 
ployers for the benefit of incompetent fumblers was the focal point 


of a debate on “Briefing Session,” 


the public affairs television series 


presented jointly by the AFL-CIO and the National Educational 


Television & Radio Center. © 


Antagonists were Mary Dublin 
Keyserling, Washington economist 
and long-time official of the Na- 
tional Consumers League, a sup- 
porter of wage-hour improvements, 
and Merryle S.,Rukeyser, widely- 
syndicated financial columnist, -who 
sees such legislation as “just one 
step in the direction of destroying 
a competitive society.” 

In accordance with “Briefing 
Session” practice, the discussion 
dealt with general principles and 
objectives rather than specific leg- 
islation that was being debated in 
Congress at the: same time. 


The present law is “quite out 
of date” because it guarantees 
only a “pittance wage on which 
no American can live” and de- 
nies even this much protection 
to 20 million wage earners, Mrs. 
Keyserling asserted. 


“It is simply fantastic that in a 
country as rich as ours we should 
have to be fighting so hard to get 
a wage highér than this tragically 
low $1 an hour,” she said. 

Rukeyser Said he,, too, favors 
higher living standards, but “min- 
imum wage legislation is based on 
a completely false diagnosis of the 
trouble.” 

“The trouble is that in certain 
areas, in certain groups of our 
work force, we have people who 
are handicapped either by age or 
illness, or by inexperience or lack 
of training, and who are less pro- 
ductive than other workers,” he 
argued. 

Lost Jobs Predicted 

Applying a niinimum to these 
people, he claimed, would force 
them out of jobs; and furthermore, 
wage-hour improvements would 
“‘widen the gaps” in production 
costs between this country and 
foreign competitors. 

These “false issues,” Mrs. Key- 
serling retorted, can’t conceal the 
fact that “millions of our low-in- 


come families have been left 
behind,” and must have more 
purchasing-power not only for 


humanitarian reasons, but as a de- 
vice to end the current recession 
and lessen the chance of others. 
Rukeyser said the “inefficient, 
badly-trained people at the bottom” 
are primarily a “social problem.” 
“Possibly the remedy is through 
the food plan, or through tax 
exemption, or giving them some 
kind of government aid,” he 
suggested; but im any event the 
“burden should not fall on the 


small and margiaal employer, 


but on governmental and private 
philanthropy.” 


Rukeyser also urged unions and 
management to join “in the spirit 
of cooperation and harmony (to) 
look at the cost sheet and eliminate 
from it all types of waste.” 


Mrs. Keyserling denied that low 
wages were paid only to, the “in- 
efficient.” In general, she charged, 
Rukeyser was using “the same 
arguments that were used in 738 
and °49 and °55 against the act in 
the _first place, and against its 
strengthening.” 

In summing up, Edward P. Mor- 
gan, host and moderator of the 
series, put it this way: 

“I am reminded of the fact that 
many more years ago than I care 
to count, my’ minimum and maxi- 
mum wage for mowing lawns*was 
about 25 cents an hour; and now, 
baby-sitters are getting over a dol- 
lar. Whatever that means, we can 
talk about it later.” 


Two Major 


Awards Won 
By Morgan 


Edward P. Morgan, ABC news 
commentator whose broadcasts are 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO, has 
been named winner of two major 


awards in the communications field. 


A five-judge panel selected 
Morgan for the Alfred I. duPont 
Radio & Television Award and the 
Headliners Club of Atlantic City 
has chosen him for its annual award 
for “consistently outstanding net- 
work radio newscasting.” 

The duPont award—a plaque 
and a $1,000 check—was presented 
to Morgan at a dinner in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was cited for “the 
soundness and thoroughness of his 
reporting, for his integrity in inter- 
preting the facts as he sees them, 
and for his willingness to be forth- 
right when he feels that the 
urgency of an issue requires it.” 


The board of judges, headed by 
Fred C. Cole, president of Wash- 
ington & Lee University, said 
Morgan “represents the best 
tradition of vigorous commentary 
at a time when the personal 
commentator in broadcasting has 
often yielded to other forms of 
reporting . .. and when voices in 
public debate are often muted 
by considerations irrelevant to re- 
sponsible personal judgment and 
integrity.” 

The Headliner Award will be 
presented at Atlantic City on Apr. 
8,,at a program honoring the na- 
tion’s outstanding newspaper writers 
and radio and television newscast- 
ers. 


Labor Groups Start 
89 Credit Unions 

Madison, Wis.—Labor groups 
organized 89 new credit unions to 
serve a total of 98,964 members 
last year, the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association has _ reported. 
That makes 1,248. such groups serv- 
ing labor organizations exclusively. 

Labor groups formed credit un- 
ions in 30 states, including 12 in 
California, 10 in Illinois, and eight 
in Ohio. Among unions, the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


led with 16 new credit unions. 


U.S. Educational TV 
Grants Urged by Labor 


Organized labor has expressed its “strong support” of federal 
grants for the expansion of the nation’s educational television facili- 
ties begause “commercial channels are loaded with gunslingers, 


private eyes and soap operas.” 


While the “prime force” in educational television must come from 


local groups, Dir. Andrew J. Bie-© 


miller of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Legislation declared in a letter to 
Rep. Morgan Moulder (D-Mo.), 
chairman of a House Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee, “federal 
grants . . . are an essential pre- 
requisite to any real expansion” 
for educational TV. 

A bill providing $51 million in 
federal grants for educational 
television has passed the Senate 
by a vote of 67 to 13. It would 
authorize up to $1 million in aid 
to each state and the District of 
Columbia for equipment for such 
stations. At least two differing 
measures are pending in the 
House. rs 

The AFL-CIO endorsed the 
principle of federal aid without 
specifying a choice of method. 

Could Sharpen Skills 

Biemiller pointed out to the 
House subcommittee that educa- 
tional television could play an im- 
portant role in sharpening the skills 
of all Americans in political sci- 
ence, sociology and ‘literature and 
in helping the public to learn all 


of the issues facing the govern- 
ment. 

The value of educational TV 
has been proved “in those areas 
fortunate enough to have sta- 


tions in operation,” Bieniiller 
said. 
“Its usefulness has been es- ° 


tablished as a tool in_ public 
elementary and secondary school 
classrooms and as an effective im- 
plement for adult education during 
the evening hours,” he added. 

During the Senate debate before 
passage of the educational tele- 
vision bill, Sen. Warren G. Magnu- 
son (D-Wash.), chief sponsor of 
the measure, pointed out that the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion had allocated 264 TV chan- 
nels for educational purposes but 
that so far only 54 of these have 
been used. 


Netherlands Gives 
ILO Fund $122,000 


Geneva—The government of the 
Netherlands has announced it will 
contribute $122,000 to the endow- 
ment fund of the Intl. Labor Organe 
ization’s new Intl. Institute for La- 
bor Studies. 
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SOON-TO-BE-ABANDONED Norge refrigerator plant at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., is shown above. Also*to be abandoned are 1,400 


union members with a total of 21 


043 years of service. 


Democrats Set Moves 


To Salvage Wage Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 


more restricted measure, the Kit- 
chin-Ayres substitute. 

They beat the Albert compro- 
mise on a 186-185 vote, with no 
rollcall and no_ parliamentary 
method of forcing one. 

Then, openly seeking support 
from House members who basically 
oppose “the philosophy” of any 
federal minimum wage law, the 
coalition pushed through the Kit- 
chin-Ayres substitute on a non- 
record 206-162 vote and confirmed 
it on a 216-203 rollcall. 

The Kitchin- Ayres substitute 
limits the increase in the minimum 
wage to $1.15.°If offers coverage 
for only 1.4 million workers now 
unprotected instead of the 3.8 mil- 
lion of the Albert bill. It em- 
bodies a highly restrictive defini- 
tion of interstate commerce for 
minimum wage law purposes. 


The wage bill defeat was the 
first suffered by the Kennedy 
Administration in either branch 
of Congress. It pointed up, how- 
ever, the razor-thin margins 
which the White House must 
take into account in taking its 
domestic programs to the House. 


Experienced observers listed 
significant factors in the battle: 


@ The Republican membership 
dominated by Halleck was under 


strict discipline. After a party cau- 


cus, only four to six GOP mem- 
bers broke away and supported the 
Albert compromise. 

@ The lineup of southern Dem- 
ocrats in the coalition was dented 
but not broken. An estimated 25 
southern Democrats voted with 
the Administration and some ab- 
stained. Dozens of others voted 
against Kennedy and the Albert 
compromise. 

@ The defection of northern 
anticipéted votes was decisive. Ad- 
ministration spokesmen say several 
from northern states stood in the 
corridors or sat in their offices 
when the vote was called. As many 
as 20 members may have been in- 
volved in the “sit-out” tactic. 

Heavy pressure was exerted by 
retailers and other employer lobby- 
ists against wage protection for 
their employes. 

The minimum wage vote con- 
firmed early analysis suggesting 
that the 87th Congress, with 22 
fewer northern Democrats in the 
House than the 86th, would con- 
front the Kennedy Administra- 
tion with a serious battle on lib- 
eral domestic proposals. 

The Senate in recent years has 
generally been more friendly to 
liberal economic legislation. The 
nature of any minimum wage bill 
given Senate approval was ex- 
pected to influence an agreed com- 
promise worked out in House- 
Senate conference committee. 


Report Spotlights Plight 
Of Migrant Workers 


New York— 


“The average hired farm worker can expect to earn 
the lowest wage in the entire American economy. 


His annual earn- 


ings will be less than $900. He can expect to be unemployed about 


half the year... 


This stark summary of the expectations of two million seasonal 


and migrant farm workers is part®= 


of the annual report of the Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Fund which 
for 20 years has sought to prick 
the nation’s conscience and spur 
legislation to protect farm workers. 

The report does however, point 
to several signs of progress includ- 
ing gains resulting from the AFL- 
CIO farm worker organizing drive 
in California and growing public 
awareness of the plight of migrant 
workers. 

During 1960, Exec. Sec. Fay 
Bennett reported, “millions of 
Americans received their first 
knowledge of the conditions of 
farm labor” from the CBS televi- 
sion documentary “Harvest of 
Shame.” 

While the nationwide average 
wages for farm workers showed 
only “a barely perceptible increase” 
over the previous year, “impressive 


headway in raising the wages of 
farm workers was made in Cali- 
fornia last year as a result of the 
work of the Agricultural Workers 
Organizing committee, AFL-CIO.” 

The Sharecroppers Fund noted: 
“Higher wages for workers through- 
out entire crop areas where AWOC 
activities were centered were won 
with a minimum of labor disputes 
and. crop losses. Crop losses that 
did occur took place because a few 
growers adamantly refused to re- 
linquish their arbitrary control 
over wages and conditions and sub- 
mit these issues to collective bar- 
gaining.” 

On the debit side, the report 
pointed to evictions and threatened 
evictions of Negro sharecroppers 
and tenant farmers in two Tennes- 
see counties shortly after they had 
asserted their right to vote, 


‘lyears of age. 


AIW Members Hit Hard: 


NorgetoA bandon Muskegon; 
1,400 Workers Left Jobless . 


Muskegon, Mich. —This industrial city, already hard-hit by unemployment, is reeling from what 
the Allied Industrial Workers charge is a below-the-belt blow from the Borg Warner Corp. and “indus. 
trial piracy” on the part of a southern community. 

Early this year Borg Warner officials admitted, after repeated denials, that the company plang 
to close its Norge refrigerator plant here and move into a new factory built for it at Greenwoag 


Ark., and financed by a tax-exempt 
bond issue, of which the company 
itself bought a large share. The 
move will take place this summer. 

Left behind in the moye will be 
1,400 Norge production workers 
who have invested a total of 21,043 
years of their meet in’ the. service 
of the company.*. .*<.).. 


While their union—Local 404 | 
of the AIW—is trying to negoti- 
ate a settlement on pensions, sev- 
erance pay and transfer rights, 
the outlook is bleak for those who 
will be stranded in Muskegon. 


More than three-fifths of the 
production workers are over 40 
There are 306 be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 60, and 
95 who are between 60 and 65. 


There are already long lines of 
jobless at the unemployment com- 
pensation centers and among those 
who have exhausted jobless benefits 
there are growing lines at the county 
welfare office and at surplus food 
distribution points. For the older 
workers especially, the future ap- 
pears grim. 
No Consultation 

There was no consultation with 
the union, no negotiations with the 
city officials of Muskegon by the 
company. Local 404 Pres. Ray 
Everett sums up the feeling when 
he says: 

“What really gets me is the fact 
that this company denied up and 
down that they had any intention 
of moving. 

“They never asked us to modify 
a single word in our contract so 
as to improve their competitive 
position, if that’s what they needed 
to stay in business.” 

Greenwood, on the outskirts of 
Fort Smith, Ark., captured the plant 
with the help of an Arkansas law 
enacted last year which permits lo- 
cal communities to issue bonds for 


Bliss, Miller 
Lead Race for 


Ray Bliss, Republican _ state 
chairman in Ohio, and Rep. Wil- 
liam Miller (R-N. Y.), are leading 
contenders to succeed Sen. Thrus- 
ton B. Morton (R-Ky.) as chairman 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, ; 

The committee is expected to 
meet about June | to select its new 
chairman. Morton, who has head- 
ed the committee for the past two 
years, announced plans to leave 
the GOP committee post following 
the Democratic presidential vic- 
tory last November. His own term 
in the Senate expires at the end of 
next year and he must seek re- 
election. 


Bliss, veteran GOP leader in 
Ohio, helped swing that state to 
Vice Pres. Nixon in the presiden- 
tial race. Two years earlier, Demo- 
crats scored almost a clean sweep 
in the state because of what Bliss 
said was the presence of the “right- 
to-work” issue on the ballot. 
Miller, now serving his sixth 
term in Congress, has piled up a 
record of 29 “wrong” and only 5 
“right” votes, according to the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education. In the 86th Congress 
he voted for the Landrum-Griffin 
Act and against area redevelop- 
ment, housing, education and min- 


imum wage legislation. 


Morton’s Post. 


the construction of plants to attract 
new industries. 


AIW officials see in the move a 
familiar pattern of lower wages ' 
and, with a new work force. 
without years of seniority, siz-. 
able savings on vacations and . 
pensions. 

“All of these ‘savings’ will leave a 

big hole in the economy of Mus- 
kegon and represent a step back- 


‘|ward for the nation’s economy as 


a whole,” the union declared, add- 
ing: “Countless thousands of work- 
ers... from New England to Min- 
nesota can testify that industrial pi- 
racy is a real and threatening fact 
today.” 

AIW Pres. Carl Griepentrog has 


voiced his concern at condition, 
which enable companies to “escape 
their collective bargaining and tay 
responsibilities.” In a letter to mig. 
western congressmen, he wrote: 
Griepentrog Protests 

“Our union believes that there 
must be jobs at good rates of 
pay for all Americans if our ecop. 
omy grows at a higher rate during 
the next decade. 

“We do not believe that it is 200d 
public policy to allow large cor. 
porations to pick up and leave, 
abandoning hundreds of workers 
of advanced ages who will add 
problems to an area already over. 
burdened with a high rate of un 
employment.” 


House Passes. Kennedy 


Depressed Areas Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Committee approved a_ scaled- 
down version of Kennedy’s pro- 
posals for higher social security 
benefits. By a vote of 22 to 2 it 
favored a 10 per cent hike in cash 
benefits for widows, instead of the 
13.3 per cent boost urged by the 
President; a hike in minimum 
benefits from $33 to $40, instead 
of the $43 Kennedy recommended; 
and optional retirement, with re- 
duced benefits, for men at age 62. 

@ Kennedy sent Congress “ur- 
gent” proposals for a $650 mil- 


lion increase in defense spending’ 


and disclosed plans to arm the na- 
tion with more than 1,300 ballistic 
missiles by 1965. He called for as- 
sembly-line construction of Polaris 
missile submarines, charted expand- 
ed production of intercontinental 
missiles and declared «hat the U.S. 
must be strong enough so that if 
it received a surprise nuclear at- 
tack, it could still retaliate “with 
devastating power.” 

@ The President revised former 
Pres. Eisenhower's fiscal 1962 
budget, adding $3.2 billion to the 
previous GOP estimates of $80.9 
billion. The biggest increases were 
for school aid, housing and farm 
programs, plus a 10° percent hike 
in the space program. 

At the same time, Kennedy fore- 
cast a $2 billion budget deficit for 
the current fiscal year which ends 
June 30 because of declining tax 
revenues resulting from the reces- 
sion. A year ago, Eisenhower had 
predicted a $4.2 billion budget sur- 
plus; had revised it downward to 
a surplus of $1.1 billion by August; 
and, in his message just before 
leaving office, told Congress that 
lower tax revenues had caused the 
expected surplus to shrink to less 
than $80 million. 

The depressed areas bill passed 


Religion-Labor 
Group Set Up 


Roanoke, Va.—A Religion and 
Labor Fellowship dinner sponsored 
by the Roanoke AFL-CIO was at- 
tended by 51 clergymen and labor 
representatives who have organized 
a program committee for future 
meetings. 

Named tothe committee were 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
leaders and these labor representa- 
tives: Pres. John R. MacKenzie of 
the labor council; Frank Mundy, 
Sheet Metal Workers; Harvey Haf- 
ter, Ladies’ Garment Workers; and 
C. E. Reynolds, Steelworkers, 


by the House differed in one ma 
jor respect from a similar meas. 
ure which the Senate approved 
earlier. It called for annual con- 
gressional review of loans and 
grants, while the Senate defeated 
a similar provision, in favor of 
long-range financing. The bills 
will go to’ a House-Senate con- 
ference to adjust this difference, 

The area redevelopment bill pro- 
vides $200 million in long-term, 
low-interest-bearing loans to indus 
trial“communities qualifying under 
a formula based on unemployment 
averages; $100 million to rural de 
pressed areas; and $94 million for 
retraining of workers in new skills, 

Administration of the program 
will be handled under the Com 
merce Dept. 

The measure is virtually the same 
as liberal area redevelopment bills 
which Eisenhower vetoed in 1958 
and 1960. 


Honor Paid 
To Memory 


Of Furuseth 


New York—The memory of 
Andrew Furuseth, who lobbied in 
Congress for nearly half a century 
in behalf of legislation safeguarding 
the rights of seamen, was honored 
recently on the 107th anniversary 
of his birth. 

Memorial services were held im 
the Seaman’s Chufch Institute ia 
New York and on a ferry plying 
between the Battery and Staten 
Island, which halted off Greenville 
long enough to permit members of 
the Friends of Andrew Furuseth 
Legislative Association to drop 4 
wreath on the surface of the watet. 

Furuseth, president of the 
former Intl. Seamen’s Union and 
secretary of the Sailors’ Union of 

‘the Pacific, also was honored 
at a memorial service in the Great 
Theater at Sailors Snug Harber, 
Staten Island, 

A native of Norway who came 
to this country in 1880 and died 
in 1938, Furuseth was active if 
pushing a law through Congess 08 
the eve of World War I directing 
Woodrow Wilson, then President 
to abrogate all treaties with foreiga 
nations which had attempted # 
impose their laws on merchant se 
men aboard vessels flying theif 
flags while the ships were in US 
ports, 
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AFL-CIO Tells House: 


U.S. Program Urged 


in Automation Crisis 


“The AFL-CIO has called’ on 


the federal government to make 


up’ for “wasted years” of inaction by moving “quickly and posi- 


tively” to help the nation’s eco 
ease the impact-of fast-growing 


nomy adjust to automation and 
technological unemployment. 


‘AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg told a House Labor 


gbcommittee that the price of con-@ 


tinued government inaction would 
be recurring recessions, mounting 
ynemployment, poverty - stricken 
communities and possible loss, of 
confidence in the American econ- 
omy, both at home and abroad. 


"He proposed to the subcom-_ 
mittee, headed by Rep. Elmer J. 
Holland (D-Pa.), a far-reaching 
program of government studies, 
planning, legislation and spending 
io supplement programs devel- 
oped through collective bargain- 
jng and labor-management con- 
ferences. 

The “greatest responsibility” 
rests on the federal government, 
Ruttenberg said, “since solutions 
for the impact of radical techno- 
logical change are beyond the best 
efforts of the affected workers, 
companies and communities.” 

Earlier the Holland unit heard 
from various union leaders first- 
hand accounts of the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs in in- 
dustry and offices, with the end not 
nearly in sight. 

Ruttenberg .called for the gov- 
ernment to begin immediately to 
plan for the impact of technological 
deyelopments “that are now on the 
drawing boards” in terms of the 
probable effect on employment and 
on skill requirements. 


. Planning Ahead Essential. , 


i*This, he said, : is. essential. for! 


planning ahead “in terms of educa- 
tion, training and retraining, voca-, 
tional guidance and counseling and 
labor-management efforts.” 


*. The AFL-CIO spokesman called 


for transformation of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service into ‘a national 
placement agency.” At present, he 
pointed out, “the Employment Serv- 
ice offices are run by the states and 
much of their attention is concen- 
trated on the operation of the un- 
employment insurance system. 
Their job placement efforts are ex- 
tremely limited.” 

Ruttenberg proposed that com- 


prehensive lists of job vacancies} . 


be developed “not only for the local 
labor market, but nationally as 
well.” , 

“The Employment Service should 
be capable of providing counseling 
service for displaced workers and 
for young people who are entering 
the job markets—both in aiding 
people who seek guidance in. voca- 
tional and technical training and in 
finding jobs for. job-seekers,” he 
Said, 

Ruttenberg emphasized the 
need for stepped-up vocational 
and retraining programs—en- 
couraged by federal grants-in- | 


aid and unemployment ear 


during periods of retraining. . 


* He emphasized, however,’ thal 
‘in a period of slow economi¢ 
gfowth and high levels of unem- 
Ployment, the practical question is} 
fetraining for what?” 

Only a more rapid rate of eco- 
Romic gtowth can provide alterna- 
tive job opportunities for - which 


Chicago Federation — | 
Aids Educational TV 


Chicago—The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor and WCEL, its radio 
Station, have made a $2,000 contri- 
“bution to WITW, educational tele- 
Vision station which has asked the 
‘public to contribute about one-third 
Of its 1961-1962. operating bedet? 
of $896,000. 


displaced workers can be retrained, 
Ruttenberg pointed out. 

Rapid introduction of automa- 
tion.-during. the seven years of 
slow..economic growth from 1953 
to..196) resulted in the elimina- 
tion, of: more than 3 million jobs, 


.|he said, of which 1.5 million were 


in manufacturing, 1 million in 
farming, 400,000 on the railroads 
and 200,000 in mining. 


workers must be met through a 
combination of federal leadership 
and joint labor-management coop- 
eration, the AFL-CIO spokesman 
.| said. 

Special efforts should be made to 
“re-engineer jobs in order to main- 
tain employment opportunities for 
older workers who are physically 
and mentally capable of working,” 
he added. 

Through amendment of the So- 
cial Security Act and changes in 


tive bargaining, 
have the opportunity to retire at an 


plans should be optional. 


achievements of science,” he said. 


| be, reduced. 


_ “If economic growth fails to 
_pick up substantially and unem- 
ployment remains at high levels, 
‘standard working hours should 
be reduced at a rapid rate, with- 
out a cut of take-home pay, in 
order to spread employment op- 
portunities,” he said. 


ore dines. ek 7 STAGE ON WHEELS sponsored by New York City’s organized fashion industries and the Ladies’ 


Garment Workers featured stars from seven Broadway hits at the inauguration of a coast-to-coast 
dress-up-for-Easter “Fashion Goes to Town” campaign. 


pension programs through collec- 
workers should 


early age, Ruttenberg said. But he 
emphasized that early retirement 
“Any 
effort to cast older workers out of 
their jobs simply on the basis of 
age would run counter to the 


Ruttenberg called for “an open 
mind” and “flexibility” on the issue 
of how rapidly the workweek should 


“If the rate of economic growth 
will pick up rapidly and bring about 
a much lower unemployment level 
than in recent years, the pace of re- 
ducing hours should be relatively 
slow.” 


The test, he said, “should be 


‘| practical economic conditions, rath- 


er than doctrinaire views.” 


Kennedy Asks $3 Billion Housing Bill 
To Fight Slums, Spur Home Building 


(Continued from Page 1) 

not only calls for extension of a 
number of previously approved pro- 
grams but also “proposes vigorous 
new lines of action.” These include 
greater assistance for housing for 
the elderly, more liberal financial 
aid for rebuilding and remodeling 
homes, and greater incentives to en- 
courage use of new materials and 
methods to reduce housing costs. 


Although the bill calls for $3.2 
billion in expenditures, it would add 
only about $300 million to the $728 
million in housing outlays budgeted 
by former Pres. Eisenhower for fis- 
cal 1962. The rest of the money 
—most of it in difect Treasury out- 
lays rather than in annual appropri- 
ations—would be spent over a 40- 
year period. 

The Administration bill called 
for: 

@ $2.5 billion over the next four 
years in grants for slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects, plus 
$80 million for urban planning as- 
sistance over the same period. In 
both cases, the federal government’s 
grants would constitute two-thirds 
of the total cost of projects. 


@ Authorization for the Pub- 
lic Housing Administrator to con- 


tract for the approximately 100,- 
000 additional dwelling units 
originally contemplated in the 
Housing Act of 1949, 

@ Increasing from $50 million to 
$100 million the authorization for 
direct loans to sponsors of housing 
projects for the elderly, plus broad- 
ening of the existing law to include 
public bodies or agencies as well 
as non-profit corporations. 

@ An additional $50 million for 
loans to communities for such pub- 
lic facilities as water, sewer, high- 
way and transit facilities. This 
would raise the loan authorization 


lion. 


extension of the farm housing pro- 
gram. 

e@ A two-year experiment in 
making FHA-insured 40-year 
no - down-payment mortgages 
available to families of modest 
incomes. The present general 

. mortgage ceiling of $9,000 on a 
one-family house would be re- 
tained, but the ceiling allowed 
in high-cost areas would be 
raised from $12,000 to $15,000. 

@ A new program of low-in- 
terest FHA loans for rental and 


level for such projects to $200 mil- 


@ $45 million for a five-year 


How Automation Strikes You 


Depends on Where You Stand 


Witnesses testifying before the Holland 
subcommittee on the link between automa- 
tion and unemployment included three union 
officers and a big business executive. Here 
are some of the things they said: 


HOWARD COUGHLIN, president of the 
Office Employes: During the year 1961, an 
estimated 10,000 computers will be installed 
in business offices employing 1.4 million 
clerical workers and result in the elimination 
of 350,000 of these jobs. 

“We are continuing to train students at 
our high schools and business colleges for 
occupations which will cease to exist in the 
next five years.” 


H. C. CROTTY, president of the Main- 
tenance of Way Employes: Largely as a 
result of mechanization, the number of work- 
ers employed on railroad road maintenance 
has decreased 59.4 percent between 1946 
and 1960. 

“We in the brotherhoods realize there will 
be technological changes. We have cooperated 
for the good of the industry. But unfortunate- 
ly we have not shared in the fruits of tech- 
nological progress.” 


PATRICK E. GORMAN, | secretary- 
treasurer of the Meat Cutters: The number 
of jobs in the industry has been declining 
by 7,000 a year in the last five years while 
production has increased. “This is only the 
beginning,” he said, describing machines 
ready for installation which would displace 
entire departments of workers. 


A study undertaken by a joint labor-man- 


agement committee found that of 2,411 work- . 


ers who lost their jobs when Armour closed 
three plants, 55 percent were still unemployed 
one year later. Particularly for older workers, 
women and workers facing color bars, “these 
automation severances had been close to 
economic death sentences.” 


R. CONRAD COOPER, executive vice 
president of U.S. Steel Corp.: Objecting that 
government action to stem technological un- 
employment might be so costly that it would 
hinder industrial expansion, he said: “Let us 
not lose sight of the fact that probably the 
most powerful remedial force we have lies 
in the actions which the affected individual 
himself contrives and carries out.” 


cooperative housing projects for 
families earning too much to qualify 
for low-rent public housing. 

@ New authority for FHA to 
insure loans of up to $10,000 for 
basic structural improvements or 
additions to houses becoming dilap- 
idated or obsolete, with repayment 
at no higher than 6 percent over 
a 25-year period. 


Sen. John J. Sparkman (D- 
Ala.), chairman of the Senate 
Housing subcommittee and spon- 
sor in the past of of liberal hous- 
ing measures, said he was “im- 
- pressed” with the Administra- 
tion proposals and pledged that 
he would start hearings Apr. 4 
on Kennedy’s program. Spark- 
man indicated Senate passage 
might be expected about Apr. 1. 


In his letters to Johnson and 
Rayburn, Kennedy declared: 


“I fully believe the enactment of 
these measures will start us once 
again toward providing decent 
housing for all Americans and 
halting the blanket of blight which 
has been spreading over our cities.” 


Mental Health | 
Programs Urged 


New York—Joint labor-manage- 
ment efforts to establish industrial 
mental health programs for em- 
ployes could lead to better indus- 
trial relations, stable employment 
and higher productivity, Leo Perlis, 
director of AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, has declared. 

Speaking at the 38th annual meet- 
ing of the American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association here, the CSA di- 
rector said a sound program of 
mental health in industry must de- 
pend on union-management spon- 
sorship “outside the controversial 
arena of collective bargaining.” 

Perlis said that in addition to be- 
ing helpful to the individuals in- 
volved, a mental health program 
could help create “an atmosphere 
of civility so that collective bargain- 
ing sessions, even on a national and 
regional basis, may proceed with 
greater understanding.” 


Conway Sworn In 
As Housing Deputy 


Jack T. Conway, administrative 
assistant to Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther for the past 15 
years, has been sworn in as deputy 
administrator of the Housing & 
Home Financing Agency. 

The oath of office was given by 
Housing Administrator Robert Cc, 


Weaver. 
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Unemployment Hits 
Two- Thirds of Cities 


(Continued from Page 1) 
stantial unemployment, 71 large 
cities were listed in Group D, with 
between. 6 and 9 percent of the 
work force idle, 17 were in Group 
E, with joblessness between 9 and 
12 percent, and 13 were in Group 
F, with unemployment of 12 per- 
cent or more. 

_ The :25 major areas which 

moved into Group D for the first 
time are: Fresno, San Francisco- 
Oakland, San Jose and Stockton, 
Calif.; New Haven, Conn.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Miamiand Tampa- 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Chicago and 

’ Rockford, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Wichita, Kan.; New Orleans, La.; 
Kalamazoo, Lansing and Sag- 
inaw, Mich.; Manchester, N. H.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati and 
Dayton, O.; Tulsa, Okla.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Kenosha, Milwaukee and 
Racine, Wis. 

Waterbury, Conn., and iti 
Creek, Mich., moved from Group 
D to E. 

Seven major centers moved into 
the over-12-percent-unemployed 
Group F. They were South Bend, 
Ind.; Detroit, Mich.; Lorain-Elyria 
and Youngstown-Warren, O.; Erie 
and Scranton, Pa., all formerly in 
Group E, and Flint, Mich., which 
fell two categories from Group D. 

108 ‘Depressed’ Areas 

Not a single major area was listed 
in Group A or B, denoting areas of 
labor shortages or low unemploy- 
ment. The only four cities which 
had been in Group B dropped to 
Group C with “moderate” unem- 


Machinery 


ployment ranging from 3 to 5.9 per- 
cent. 

The Labor Dept. listed 20 major 
areas and 88 smaller areas in the 
“depressed area” category of sub- 
stantial and persistent labor sur- 
plus, where unemployment in most 
cases has averaged at least 50 per- 
cent above the national average 
for at least three of the last four 
years. . . 

Record Benefits Paid 

At the same time the department 
reported that 'the number of persons 
receiving. unemployment benefits 
during the week ended Mar. 11 
was “a record high for this time 
of year,” despite a drop of 89,300 
from the previous week’s level. 

The insured unemployment rate 
of 8 percent of the covered work 
force compares with a 5.8 percent 
rate a year. ago. 

For the week ended Mar. 18, 
the number of initial claims filed, 
signifying new unemployment, 
rose 30,100 to a total of 413,400 
for the week. Large-scale layoffs 
in the auto industry were cited 
as the chief factor in the increase 
of new claims. 

The Labor Dept. said the biggest 
pickup in employment this spring 
is expected in the construction in- 
dustry, where a seasonal increase 
is normal, but noted that home- 
building activity continues to lag. 

Publicly financed building will 
contribute heavily to the upturn, 
the department predicted. 


in Motion 


For Jobless Benefits 


(Continued from Page 1) 
provides extended aid for some 
60,000 jobless workers protected 
by the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. Under this measure 
railroad workers can receive up to 
13 weeks of added benefits. 

The first states to sign agree- 
ments with Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg in ceremonies at the 
Labor Dept. were Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Vermont and Wyo- 
ming. 

Three to 13 Weeks 

As enacted by Congress, the 
program calls for paying jobless 
benefits for a period half again as 
long as present state programs 
allow. Thus TUC benefits will be 
paid for periods ranging from as 


GM Agrees to Pay 
Additional SUB 


Detroit—The Auto Work- 
ers have announced the sign- 
ing of an agreement with 
General Motors Corp. mak- 
ing added supplemental un- 
employment benefits payable 
to laid-off workers during the 
period of the new temporary 
unemployment compensation 
law. 

UAW Vice Pres. Leonard 
Woodcock said that under the 
GM memorandum of agree- 
ment, jobless union members 
would thus be entitled to a 
maximum of 39 weeks of 
SUB benefits—the same ceil- 
ing established under the 
TUC law—instead of the pre- 
vious maximum of 26 weeks. 

The union said efforts were 
being made to win similar 
agreements with Ford Motor 
Co. and Chrysler Corp. 


little as three weeks in “right-to- 
work” Indiana to a maximum of 
13 additional weeks in most heavi- 
ly industrialized states. In no case, 
however, can an unemployed work- 
er draw the combination of fed- 
eral-state aid for more than 39 
weeks. 


The speed with which the pro- 
gram is being put into effect stems 
from the fact that benefits will be 
paid entirely out of federal funds, 
with states agreeing merely to act 
as agents of the federal zovern- 
ment in making disbursements. 

This contrasts sharply with the 
TUC program enacted in 1958 
during the Eisenhower Admin- 
istartion, when states had the op- 
tion of joining the program. Since 
the federal funds were only “ad- 
vances” under the 1958 act, and 
states had to agree to repay them, 
many states required legislative 
action to amend existing pro- 
grams. 

As a result only 15 states and 
the District of Columbia accepted 
the advances, while six other states 
dipped into their own surpluses 
for extended benefits. 


Program Differed 

The Kennedy Administration’s 
TUC program differs markedly 
from the Eisenhower plan in an- 
other major respect: the method 
of financing. 

The 1958 law placed the finan- 
cial burden directly on employers 
in participating states, so that un- 
employment compensation funds in 
states’ hardest hit by joblessness 
were drained still further by the 
extended aid. 

The present law, however, fi- 


|mances the emergency benefits 


through a temporary four-tenths 
of 1 percent increase in payroll 
taxes paid by all employers. It es- 
tablishes a new principle of equal- 
izing the cost on the doctrine that 
the recession is national, rather 
than local, both in origin and in 
scope, 


3 = — 
DiSalle Kills — 
GOP Plan on 


|Jobless Pay 


Columbus, O.—Ohio Ger 


|| Michael V. DiSalle (D). has vetoed 


a Republican-sponsored unemploy. 
ment compensation bill which the 
State AFL-CIO charged would hag 
made it more difficult for worker 
to qualify for full jobless benefits, - 
The bill coupled a 13-week exten. 
sion of benefits when statewide tim 
employment exceeds 6 percent with 
a series of eligibility restriction 
'which labor said would have Te 
duced benefits for the lowest- 


_ workers, increased the penalty for 

workers who quit their jobs, de 
3| ducted severance pay from jobleg 
{| benefits and barred payments dup 


ing enforced “vacations” resulting 
from plant shutdowns. 
Unemployed Ohio workers will 
receive extended benefits under 
the federal temporary unemploy= 
ment compensation law “without 
gimmicks,” the State AFL-Cl0 
declared in applauding the gow! 
ernor’s veto. 
DiSalle accused the Republicam 
controlled legislature and 
“Scrooge-like” business lobbies @ 


{|trying to “take advantage of the 


. misery of the people” and deman 


on the impact of automation and 


foreign trade on employment. 


BLS Commissioner Ewan Clague outlined the proposed studies 
to a Senate Appropriations subcommittee. To carry out these and 


the bureau’s continuing workload, 
Clague asked for a $12.17 million 
appropriation, approximately $1 
million more than the current budg- 
et and some $325,000 higher than 
the amount proposed in the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s proposed 
1962 budget. 

Clague said the first phase of 


‘Scab’ Curb 
Bill Signed 
In Maryland 


Annapolis, Md.—Maryland Gov. 
J. Millard Tawes (D) has signed a 
labor-backed bill barring the use 
of professional strikebreakers in any 
labor dispute. 

The new statute makes it unlaw- 
ful “for any person who customarily 
and repeatedly offers himself for 
employment in place of employes 
involved in a strike” to take the 
place of a striking worker or to 
seek employment in a struck estab- 
lishment. 

Maryland is the fifth state to 
restrict the use of strikebreakers 
and the third to act this year. 
The others, in order of passage, 
are Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Washington. 

The newspaper and printing trade 
unions, which have been leading the 
drive for enactment of “citizens’ job 
protection bills,” expect favorable 
action in several other states after 
legislatures return from Easter re- 


Cesses. 


other new projects in addition to® 


the automation study “will cover 
selected industries in which 
technological change seems to be 
producing declines in employ- 
ment.” The second phase, he 
said, will be “an extensive investi- 
gation of the impact of techno- 
logical changes on_ individual 
workers.” 


Among the questions the study 
proposes to answer, Clague said, 
is what has happened to employes, 
including older workers and skilled 
workers, who have been displaced 
by automation, 

In the foreign trade area, Clague 
declared, more information is 
needed than is now available “on 
the employment created by exports 
and the unemployment created by 
imports.” Detailed information is 
needed, he said, to help determine 
U.S. policy, to furnish information 
for Congress and to advise the 
President “on the effect of tariff 
modification on domestic employ- 
ment.” 


' Other projects planned by the 
bureau, Clague indicated, include 
“development of more meaningful 
information on the characteristics of 
the unemployed,” collection of data 
on employment of scientific, engi- 
neering and technical workers, im- 
proved statistics on labor turnover, 
continued annual surveys of salaries 
in private industry for comparison 
with salaries of federal employes 
in these fields, and analysis of re- 
cent collective bargaining contracts 
and the publication of a series of 


bulletins on this subject. 


teks gang 3 ; ee “|W. W. Stone Name 
BUILDING TRADESMEN discussed labor’s legislative goals with d 


senators and representatives from their home states during Capitol 
Hill visits which formed part of seventh national legislative confer- 
ence of AFL-CIO Building & Construction ‘Trades Dept. At top, 
Tennessee unionists meet with their state’s Democratic senators, 
Albert Gore (second from left) and Estes Kefauver (second from 
right), while at bottom New Jersey delegates huddle with Demo- 
cratic Rep. Charles S. Joelson (seated). 


Funds Sought for BLS 
Study of Automation 


The Kennedy Administration has asked Congress to appropriate 
funds for major new studies by the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Statistics 


ing “a pound of flesh” from Ohio’ 
unemployed in exchange for adde 
tional weeks of compensation. 7 & 
The GOP bill, he said, was no 
conceived “for the purpose of helje 
ing, but for the purpose of gaininj 
an unfair advantage as a result ¢ 
difficult conditions.” Xi 
UAW Aircraft Aide ~*~ 
Detroit—Wise W. Stone, 
representative in the Auto Workem 
national aircraft department sings 
1948, has been named assistant @& 
rector by UAW Vice Pres. Leonaig 
Woodcock, head of the — 
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Labor Seeks 
Surplus Food 
Program Role 


Broadening of the surplus food 
program to permit nonprofit age 
cies, including unions, to hand 
distribution when state and local 
governments fail to assume the 
full obligation has been urged @ 
the Kennedy Administration 
Communications Workers Prem 
Joseph A, Beirne. 

Beirne, an AFL-CIO vice press 
dent and chairman of the Com 
munity Services Committee, madt 
his suggestion in letters to Healill 
Education & Welfare Sec. ADEE 
ham A, Ribicoff and Agricultiit 
Sec. Orville L. Freeman. 3 

The AFL-CIO, Beirne de 
clared, is concerned “not only 
with basic economic policy anf 
legislative action to prevent ané 
cure mass unemployment bil 
also with the need for vigorou® 
measures to help meet the needs 
of the unemployed.” : 

Terming the surplus food pm 
gram “the last resort against hum 
ger and starvation,” the CWA 
president emphasized that the aim 
tribution of food by the gover 
ment should “never be considefa™ 
a substitute for a sound public 
sistance program,” but ins 
should be regarded as a “su 
mentary measure.” 
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